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OUR automobile in one respect Correct Lubrication 
is like any other piece of ma- map ened ee ee ae 
“ ‘ pec ndicates the grade of Gargoyle obilots 
chinery. It © settles down’’ only | that should be used. For example, “A” means 
: J ee ee: Gargoyle Mobiloil A’. “*Arc.*? means Gargoyle 
aft« r use, If well maintained it Ww ill § Mobiloil “Arctic.”” The recommendations cover all 
run better the 2,000th mile than models of both pleasure and commercial vehicles 
th fi ‘ unless otherwise noted. 
e nrst. 
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Motor trouble and undue noises Halas coe ia 
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od, when the moving parts are not | Cuimes..0000000- | A Are Are ve.fare Asc) | A [Are Are. 
4 : A Dler. «oes sees . oe & » Are Arc. Arc Are, 
fully adjusted to each other, oil of | Sm(se.5------|2)/ 2/3 /B fs) e/ a [ala ip 
the highest lubricating efficiency is | Sa ® chy ch cb tapata lc 
of the utmost importance. fof Apa psc A [APA Ae 
~ . ° sale tle e ole ow re. Are, 
Each piston makes several Se ot ie ed bal 
thousand strokes per mile. “see 
oats i - Arc/Arc |. ...)....], +. 
The effects of the wrong oil will Aleel a (A (ALA 
not be noticed during the first piston JS tase ase tae 
stroke, or the second. But when ABE A bk x lige 
B, ° A. JArejArc. Arc |Arc, Are, 
the piston strokes run up into the fare) A fare) A Asc, 
millions—and that does not take long aie Ala Bia 
—friction begins to getitsdue. You Fry "os eet et 
do not have to of for the wear Afr ata A are 
m seJAreJArclArc] A jAre. 
then. You 4ear it. prc fase A A Ala 
Realizing the need of scientific Yi" sep Jar Rael & fre 
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. ‘ 5 . Arc. rc 4 Are 
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The four grades of Gargoyle 
Mobiloils for gasoline motor lubrication, 
purified to remove free carbon, are: 

Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctie” 


A grade for each type of motor 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from 
your dealer, it is safest to purchase in orig- 
inal packages. Look for the red rhesteon. 
on the container. For information, kindly 
address any inquiry to our nearest office. 





Stationary and Portable Engines 


Your oil must meet the heat conditions in your engine. Many oils thin out 
too much in the cylinders. Three troubles result: (1) Compression escapes 
and power is lost. (2) The cylinder walls are exposed to friction. (3) Excess 
carbon is deposited. The oils specified below will prove efficient. 

Water-cooled engines—Use Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A*’ in summer ; use 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘Arctic’’ in winter. Air-cooled engines—Use Gargoyle 
Mobiloil ‘‘B’’ the year ’round. 

Tractors—The design of your engine must determine the correct oil 
Send for booklet containing Gargoyle Mobiloils Chart of Rec dations 
for tractors. 

Mobilubricant—In the patented Handy Package. The correct grease for 
transmissions, differentials and compression cups of automobiles. The spout fits 
the filling plug opening of the Ford and all other cars. Mobilubricant is just the 
thing for farm machinery. Simply turn the key. Nodirt, no waste, no trouble, 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for 
every class of machinery. Obtainable everywhere in the world 


Detroit New York Philadelphia 
Boston Chicago Indian; 








DOMESTIC BRANCHES: 


Minneapedie 
Picsburg 














||_oF GENERAL INTEREST 


Prizes for Good Roads—The Indianola 
Commercial Club, of Indianola, Iowa, has 
offered $300 in prizes for the best kept 
road leading into that place. The con- 
test started May 1st and will end No- 
vember 30th. The one who has the best 
kept road will receive $150. The second 
prize is $100, and the third prize $50. 











lowa Fair Premiums—The Iowa State 
Fair is offering $83,406 in premiums this 
year, this being an increase of $2,655 over 
last year. The money is spread through 
the various departments. With the in- 
creased money it is believed will come an 
even greater exhibit than last year, and 
that the fair will be on a par with the 
International Live Stock Show at Chi- 
cago. 

Must Confine Chickens—The city coun- 
cil of Denison, Iowa, has passed an ordi- 
nance to prevent the running at large of 
chiclens. The marshal is given authority 
to seize any chickens found at large and 
to hold them until he is paid 19 cents 
each for their release by the owner. In 
case they are not claimed, they may be 
confiscated. Another town ordinance 
prevents the keeping of bees within a 
prescribed district. 


Concrete Posts—The agricultural exten- 
sion department of Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind., has recently issued a 
bulletin on concrete posts, which will be 
found interesting and valuable. It was 
prepared by Professor Aitkenhead, of the 
department of farm mechanics, and gives 
complete directions for the making of 
molds, mixing the concrete, etc., and dis- 
cusses the different types of concrete 
posts, and the methods of fastening wire 
to them. The bulletin, No. 36, may be 
obtained free by writing to the address 
given. 


Short-horn Herd Book—Volume 84 of 
the American Short-horn Herd Book has 
been issued, and may be obtained by non- 
members for $2. It will be sent free to 
members. This volume contains 20,000 
pedigrees, of which 8,000 are for bulls, 
numbered 394,001 to 402,000, and 12,000 
for cows, numbered from 150,001 to 172,- 
000. The volume is being sent out to the 
members without charge. Others can 
get it at the price named by addressing 
the secretary of the association, 13 Dex- 
ter Park avenue, Chicago. 


Cattle Breeders Organize—Cattlemen of 
northwest Missouri recently organized 
themselves into the Northwest Missouri 
Hereford Breeders’ Association. The or- 
ganization will work for the improve- 
ment of Hereford cattle in that section 
of the state. An attempt will be made 
to establish and maintain regular mar- 
kets, conducted under systematic rules 
and management. Jesse Engle, of Sheri- 
dan, was elected president, and the fol- 
lowing executive board of managers was 
named: H. D. Comish, Osborn; O. F. 
Wilson, Burlington Junction, and W. M. 
Hutcheon, Boickow. V. H. Sanders, of 
Sheridan, was chosen secretary, and sev- 
en county vice-presidents named as fol- 
lows: S. A. Wyant, Linn county: H. D. 
Comish, Clinton; John Wolf, Scotland; 
Warren Lander, Andrew; O. F. Wilson, 
Nodaway: J. A. Sisk, Worth, and Byron 
Engle, Taylor county, Iowa. All Here- 
ford breeders of northwest Missouri are 
eligible to membership. 


The Automobile Guide—We have re- 
ceived from Audel & Co., a copy of their 
new book, the ‘“‘Automobile Guide,’ with 
questions, answers and illustrations. It 
is a book of over 500 pages, bound in limp 
leather, and contains a world of informa- 
tion of value to every man who is inter- 
ested in automobiles. There is a very 
complete index for instant reference. The 
book is profusely illustrated, and is writ- 
ten in a most clear and understandable 
way. It takes up every possible subject 
relating to the automobile: how to avoid 
trouble, how to locate trouble, and how 
to correct it. There are special chapters 
on the gas engine; the cycle of a gas en- 
gine; outline of gas engine principles; 
cooling systems; fuels; carburetors; igni- 
tion; ‘timing’ and balancing; gas engine 
operation; clutches; transmissions; the 
drive; the differential: the running gear; 
tires; brakes; ball and roller bearings; 
lubricants and lubrication; motorcycles; 
electrics; electricity; dynamos and mo- 
tors; storage batteries; methods of cir- 
cuit changing; how to run an automo- 
bile; overhauling the car; starting and 
lighting of. automobiles. The author, in 
the preface, says: “The object of this 
book is to give, in a form so simple and 
concise that anyone can easily understand 
it, the information necessary for the 
proper operation, care and maintenance 
of an automobile.”” This is a book that 
should be in the hands of every man who 
has anything to do with an automobile, 
as it will save its cost many times and 
in many ways. The price is $1.50 per 
copy. Orders should be sent to Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








It SAVES the 


Farmer’s Thresh Bill 


When you hire some one to thresh 
your grain get a man who has a 


RED RIVER SPECIAL 


Ite s the only correct principle t 
ee nd» 
It beats it out just as you would 
do by hand with a pitchfork. 

it saves your grain. 

It is designed right and is built 
a so that it runs steadily all day 


It saves enough more of your grain 
and time to pay your thresh bill, 
When you buy a threshing outfit get 
the Rep River Speciat Outfit be- 


cause it will 


GET THE BIG RUN 


It is the most popular with the 
farmer because it saves his grain. 
It makes the most money for the 
thresherman because it runs continu- 
ously and does its good work when 
others fail. 
It threshes fast and threshes most. 
Its builders furnish the best service, 
both before and after its purchase. 
The Big Cylinder, the Man Behind 
the Gun, the Beating Shakers, and 
the Graduated Adjustable Chaffer 
enable the thresherman to get the 
best results with it. And the best re- 
sults mean the greatest profit and 
the most money. 
BUY OR HIRE 
A RED RIVER SPECIAL 


And SAVE the Farmer’s 
Thresh Bill 


Send for new Red River Special Paper, FREE 





NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 
(In continuous business since 1848 ) 
Builders of Red River Special ers, Wind 
Stackers, Feeders, Steam Traction En- 
gines and Oil-Gas Tractors 
(9) BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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225 Galloway Sta.,Waterieo,Iowa 


Delivered 72: FREE 


on > api and 30 DAYS TRIAL 








SEND NO MONEY tat write tote Serer 
Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at & prices so low they will 


you, Also particulars r great new offer 
to deliver you a Ranger Bicycle on one month's free 
trial without a cent of expense 


direct to you, No one else 

LOW FAGTORY PRIGES Cros Tacs sad 
terms. You cannot afford to buy a bicyc! res ors 

Re learni wen er you. Write nowe 


dries what 
MEAD GYCLE CO., Dopt. qr GWIGAGO, iLL 


Please mention this paper when writing 
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An Outgrowth of a Country Life Movement 


A country life movement started by- 
the superintendent of schools of Edgar 
county, Illinois, has developed into a 
rural fair of which 
district are justly proud. ‘The annual 
fair is held by the Country Life Club, 


esidents of the 


in Oliver, a little town of less than 
160 inhabitants, but the attendance 
last vear ran from 500 to 2,000 daily, 
the total for the three days being more 
than 5,000. 

\Vhen the Country Life Club was or- 
ganized, a few years ago, it was with 
the object of making country life more 


enjoyable and attractive to young and 
old. Special attention was given to 
arousing an interest in the minds of 
the children. The fair was planned as 
an educational feature for them, and 
many of the things which make other 
fairs conspicuous are absent here. in 
this respect, the Oliver fair stands out 
by itself. The elimination of carnival 
companies, shooting galleries, fortune- 
telling booths and other “attractions” 
of a questionable nature, instead of 
hurting attendance, seems to have in- 
creased it. 





Entertainment is provided by sev- 
eral hundred school children of the 
county and home talent. Last year it 
consisted of a pageant on pioneer life, 
four hundred rural school children 
from one-room country schools partic- 
ipating. Each school had one or more 
floats. Scenes portrayed included 
those of Indian and colonial settlers. 
There was a float showing the union 
of the colonies, one showing revolu- 
tionary scenes, another showing Civil 
Var scenes, and so on. 


Twelve school districts are included 
in this year’s third fair. Only medals, 
ribbons and pennants are offered. As 
the fair is held largely on account of 
its educational value, teachers and 
parents are urged not to place much 
emphasis upon the mere winning of 
prizes, but to encourage the children 
to do conscientious work whether they 
win or not. An entry accomplished by 
unfair methods will be rejected, and 
the same rule applies if it is discov- 
ered that the work entered is not that 
of the exhibitor. 


— 











Nine superintendents have charge of 
tle fair management, and they choose 
The rules they 
have planned for this year specify that 


their own helpers.” 


no games of chance or shows be al- 
lowed on the grounds. Parents must 
let their children do all the work, but 
they may direct their children’s ef- 
forts. All children competing must 
have attended school the previous 
term for at least 
ception to this, 
the poultry and garden 
ners of first and second places in all 


sixty days. An ex- 
however, is made 1 


clubs. Win- 








made dress. A medal will be given 
the girl who makes the best dress at 
a cost of not to exceed 50 cents. 
is open to the boy who 
makes the best handy contrivance at 


same prize 


4 cost of 50 cents or less. 

The poultry and garden clubs have 
been arranged to stimulate an interest 
in this work. 
any boy or 


The contest is open to 

girl between the ages of 
six and eighteen, who lives within the 
fair territory. In the poultry club, a 
pen consisting of a cockerel and 


puilets, must be shown. 


two 
In addition, 








nen 











An Indian Float—Colonial Settlers in Parade. 


entries receive printed ribbons. Gold 
and silver medals will be awarded to 
boys who show the best draft colts, 
provided they can, unassisted, give the 
age, size, breed and care given the 
colt exhibited. ~ 

In the children’s display exhibit, rib- 
bons will be awarded on cakes, bread, 
canned fruit, jellies, embroideries, and 
crop products. Pennants and pictures 
will be given teachers who have the 
best school display. Another entry is 
by teams, to consist of one boy, who 
is to show a piece of handicraft, and 
two girls, one of whom is to show a 
cake, a can of fruit and a glass of jelly, 
while the other has to show a home- 











Plantation Life Depicted. 





the one who raised it must give an 
account of the experience. A record 
must be kept of the chicks from the 
time they are hatched to the time of 
exhibition. The grower must know 
what foods, the quantity and the cost 
of each, he has fed. The fowls count 
one-third, the neatness and accuracy 
of the account one-third, and the profit 
made one-third. At least eight kinds 
of vegetables must be raised by those 
who enter the garden contest. The ex- 
hibit must show each product as taken 
from the garden, or the vegetable af- 
ter it has been canned. The written 
experience must include a plan of the 
garden drawn to a scale, 


The | 


| 


| 


show expenses and receipts from the 
plot. As with the poultry club, the 
sxhibit counts one-third, neatness and 
accuracy one-third, and 


profit one- 


| third. 





| the district. 





and also | 


The first day of the fair will include 
addresses by farmers’ institute speak- 
ers, while the second will be children’s 
day, with a pageant based on the his- 
tory of Illinois. The horse show, which 
is open to anyone of the district, will 
feature the third day, but on account 
of the event being an educational fea- 
ture for racing will be 
permitted. Addresses will be given at 


children, no 


night during the first two days. 
Athletic entertainment is confined to 

children of the schools 

In the 


of the district. 
those ranging 
from six to ten years of age; in the 


first class are 


| second, those ranging from eleven to 


fifteen years, and in the third, those 
more than fifteen years of age. To be 
eligible, a boy must have attended 
school for at least sixty days since 
September, 1914, and be a resident of 
Each must bring a cer- 
tificate from the teacher, showing the 
boy’s age and the number of days in 
school. 

The Oliver-Walls fair takes in 
twelve school districts of Edgar and 
Clark counties. It has been of great 
benefit to the community. Although it 
does not allow of the questionable fea- 
tures which make so many other local 
and state fairs prominent, it has met 
with gratifying success. It accom- 
plishes the object for which fairs 
should be conducted, and no side at- 
tractions being allowed, the attention 
of the patrons can be given to the 
subjects of agricultural interest. The 
entertainment is planned to instruct 
and inspire, rather than to degrade. 
The success of this fair, from both the 
financial and attendance standpoints, 
should encourage other communities 
to conduct fairs of a similar nature. 
Farmers appreciate a fair which is 
clean, one which will not demoralize 
themselves nor their children. The 
effects of such a fair will be of lasting 
benefit to any rural community. 











Some of the School Children Who Participated. 
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Farmer are received and for- 
5 of the paper who act as club 
r r ub agent in your neighbor- 
hood, write to us for | 8, blanks, et« 
ADVERTISEMENTS of meritoriou articles needed 
by the former solicited Frauds and irresponsible 
firm: are not know!s ceiy advertised, and we wil! take 
it asa favorif any readers advisi > us promptly should 
they have reason to question the reliability of any 
firm which patronizes our adver ning columns. 








Discriminating advertisera recog Ww altaces” 
Farmer as the best medium in the West through 
which to reach the most Intellige nt and up-to-date 


farmers Rates can be had on ar cation. Nodis- 
guise d advert isements are accepte d atany price. 

om practical farm- 
company all com- 
gb they need not necessarily be 





COMMUNICATIONS are solicited fr 
ers. Names and addressees must ac 
munications, althou 








published 
Proroerarnus of cares scenes are gladly received, 
and will be repr ed !f of general interest, and 





clear enough to mz 





ke sati isfactoi ry plates. 





QuFsTioNs—Subscribers are at libe rty to aak 
questions on any phase of agricultural work, and 
Will be answered as promptly and carefu oe as posai- 
ble, either through the paperorby mail. e do not 
answer questions for those who are no t hie ribers. 
When writing for information, always give name and 
postottice ad ddre 88, al id er iclose a two-cr nt star up. 
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8 Towa, as s¢ -cond- -class matter. 





> right, 31934, by the Wallace Pub. 
«« The entire contents of each issue of Wallaces’ 
Pavinee are copyrigh ed All persons are warned 
against reproducing iny part without giving credit 
by adding ° “From 1 Ww all aces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Ia.” 


Where Will the Corn Belt 
Get Its Feeders? 


It is one of the fundamnetal articles 
of our agricultural creed, that the 
growing and feeding of cattle and oth- 
er live stock is essential to the main- 
tenance of soil fertility. What so- 
called worn-out soil lacks mainly is 
vegetable matter. Speaking generally, 








vegetable matter can be obtained only 


by growing it, and either turning it 
under or feeding it to cattle and using 
the manure and crop residues to main- 
tain fertility. Very few men will grow 
a fine crop of clover and plow it un- 
der. The many must maintain fertil- 
ity by keeping some kind of live stock. 

The pressing question with feeders 
in the corn belt just now is, where are 


they to get their feeding cattle or 
sheep? It is plain that they must | 
either grow them or buy them. If we 


buy them, it must be from somebody 
who has them to sell, and who can 
sell them to us at a profit to himself; 
and if we buy them, we want to get 
them at such a price as will give us 
at least a prospect of reasonable 
profit. 

lor the last twenty years we have 
been dependent on the range for the 
great bulk of our feeding steers; but 
the ranchman now asks us (we are 
speaking now from the standpoint of 
the cattle feeder) as much per pound 
as finished stock brings on the mar- 
ket. We are told that Iowa farmers 
are contracting for calves not yet 
dropped, for delivery next fall, at from 
$35 to $40 a head. The ranchman has 
the long end of the doubletree just 
now. for the reason that he had big 
grass last year. If we can judge from 
the reports of the rainfall, he is going 
to have it again this year. Abnormally 
heavy rainfall on the range encour- 
ages the dry farmer. He will extend 
his operations, and the range will be 
cut up more and more; but just as 
surely as the years come, cycles of 
dry years will follow cycles of wet 
ones. This has been the law of the 
universe in all countries so far as we 
have any records of precipitation. 

When these dry years come (and 
the cattle feeder must necessarily look 
ahead), what shall we do for feeders? 
Possibly there will be another empty- 
ing of the range, as has occurred in 
times past, and its products may be 
cheapened for a time, but for a time 
only. Therefore, we can not depend 
in the future, as we have in the past, 
on the ranchmen or the rangemen fur- 
nishing us either cattle or sheep at 














prices we can afford to pay. Where, 


then, shall we buy them? 


Canada may in time furnish us 
some. Mexico may furnish us some 
after they quit fighting each other 
down there and confiscating the live 


stock. The Appalachian 
furnish us some, as it has in the past. 
gut from none of these sections will 
we get feeding steers eaua!l in quality 
to those we have been buying from 
the western range for the last 
or twenty years. The ranchman 
been furnishing us feeding cattle of 
high quality, due to the fact that they 





teen 





has 








have been for a quarter of a century 
buying the best beef bulls; and the 
thanks of feeders in the corn belt are 
due to the breeders who have devel- 
oped what is known as the special 
purpose beef breeds. In buying the 
produce of these beef animals, we 
have been buying the brains of the 
best breeders for a hundred years 
past. It is this high quality of feed- 


ers grown on these western ranges 
that has made farmers so reluctant to 
buy cnywhere else. 

The low price of cotton will in time 
develop cattle feeding in the south, 
and the supply of Texas may be large- 
ly cut off. Where, then, shall we get 
our feeders? The only source left is 
the neighboring farmer, the farmer on 
the next farm, in the next township, in 
the next county or state; and the 
farmer who can grow them cheaper 
than we can grow them, namely, the 
man who has something besides a calf 
for the cost of keeping a cow a year. 

He must not only sell us an animal 
at a price we can afford to pay, and 
cheaper than we can grow it, but one 
that will be profitabie for us to feed. 
Feeders do not take kindly to dairy 
cattle as feeders; for, while they will 
return aS many pounds of meat for 
a bushel of corn or a ton of hay as 
the beef breeds will, it has not hereto- 
fore soid, nor will it sell, for as high 
a price on the market, unless the pub- 
lic taste changes, or if not the taste, 
then the ability of the cooks to make 
the eaters believe that it is equal to 
the high priced beef. It is possible 
that changes will take place in the 
next ten or twenty years that will 
make the feeder and packer look kind- 
ly on a well fattened Holstein steer 
because it has the size, even if it does 
not have the prime roasts and sirloin 
steaks. 

Here, then, 
breeders to consider, 
without prejudice: If the range can 
not furnish the feeders in the future 
as it has in the past, where will the 
feeder get his steers? If he is to get 
them from the farmer, they must be 
such as he can feed profitably; either 
that, or else farmers who are growing 
grain must keep at it and gradually 
sell off their fertility, or part of them 
must go to dairying and the rest to 
growing beef cattle, allowing them to 
run with the dams, and finishing them 
for baby beef. if there is any other 
way out, we would like to learn of it. 
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We would like to have definite re- | 
ports as to the cost of growing calves | 


for baby beef on land worth $159 an 
acre. We know there are a great 
many men who do this, and they have 
grown rich; but we would like to 
know whether their wealth has come 
from this method of growing cattle, or 
from the advance in the price of land. 
Another thing we would like to know 
is what price of land is the limit on 
which the ordinary run of cattle, or 
even the best cattle, can be grown 
with profit. For this will determine 
what the price of land in the corn belt 
will be in the future. No matter how 
you look at it, there is a mighty big 
problem here for breeders and feeders 
to consider. 

Breeders of special purpose dairy 
cattle have done great service to the 
public by greatly increasing the num- 
ber of pounds of butter-fat per cow. 
The experiment stations have done 
great service in showing what kind of 
a balanced ration we must feed this 
dairy cow. But these past services do 
not solve the present problem, nor do 
discussions as to the relative value of 
breeds have much to do with it. 

If land values are to be kept up in 
the corn belt, there must be live stock 
growing of some kind, and most of it 
must be of cattle. It must be done at 
a profit. We must either get our feed- 
ers of high quality from the range, or 
we must get them of high quality from 
the farms. If our land reaches a price 
where we can not really make money 
by letting the calves run with the 
cows, then we must buy them from 








some man who has raised them at a 
profit, and who can sell them to us at 
a price which, while affording him a 
profit, will enable us to feed them at 
a profit to ourselves. 

The same is true of sheep. Half a 
century ago, sheep breeders bumped 
up hard egainst the problem of how 
they could keep a sheep for the price 
of the wool. In our boyhood days, 
the hills cf New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio were covered 
with flocks of Merino sheep. Like the 
girl in ymon’s song, and like Aber- 
deen Angus cattle, they were “black 
but comely.” They disappeared be- 
cause they could not afford to keep 
sheep for the wool. They solved that 
problem by bringing in mutton sheep. 
France solved it by developing the 
mutton sheep into the Rambouillet, for 
both wool and mutton. The sheepmen 
of the range have been following simi- 
lar methods, and to the great benefit 
of our sheep feeders in the corn belt. 
As the range deciines, so that we can 
not buy the lambs nor the older sheep, 
we shall have to raise them on our 
own farms, or buy them from men who 
can sell them to us at a profit. 

Few live stock breeders or feeders, 
except perhaps the sheepmen, are feel- 
ing particularly happy just now. Feed- 
ers have gone through perhaps the 
worst season they have ever had, and 
breeders of all breeds of cattle have 
been tremendously annoyed by the foot 
and mouth disease and by the quaran- 
tine restrictions of the various states. 
It is not pleasant to talk to men in 
that mood, deeply as we may sympa- 
thize with them; but possibly after all 
this is as good a time as any to take 
up this bigger question: Where shall 
we get our feeding steers, our feeding 
sheep? Who can sell them to us ata 
price that will justify us in attemping 
to feed them at a profit, in the mean- 
time themselves making a profit in 
their production? 

.This question interests the corn 
growers; for unless we feed the bulk 
of our corn to live stock, sooner or 
later we shall have to take a low price 
for it. Cattle feeders usually pay well 
up to the Chicago price, and always 
more than the dealer will pay. Unless 
men can buy cattle that they can feed 
with a prospect of profit, they are not 
going to buy our corn. So, looking at 
it from any point whatever, we are 
just now strictly up against it. 












Sorghum in the Corn Belt 


Like rape, sorghum has no value on 
the farm given over to exclusive grain 
growing, for the reason that it has no 
market outside the stock farm, except 
where a man is intending to make his 
Own molasses, and these cases are 
rare of late days. 

Sorghum should not be sown until 
after the time to plant corn; and it 
has special value where, because of 
the lateness of the season or lack of 
drainage, corn can not be planted in 
time to mature a crop. It may be sown 
either broadcast or drilled, either for 
forage or seed. 

If grown for forage, it should be 
broadcasted, using from twenty to 
twenty-five pounds of seed per acre, 
the object being to have stalks the 
size of your little finger or less. It 
will do well on land that would be the 
better for drainage. It should not be 
harvested till after the first frost, and 
then should be put in cocks as large 
as it is possible to make, and allowed 
to stand until needed for winter use. 
Thus harvested and cocked, it will 
turn water like a duck’s back, and will 
maintain a good deal of succulence 
even up to March. 

It is a carbohydrate food, and should 
be supplemented with some legume. 
We have found it this last winter ex- 
cellent feed for sheep in connection 
with alfalfa, the crop being almost en- 
tirely consumed, one supplementing or 
balancing the other. 

It may be grown for seed. In this 
case it should be drilled at the rate 
of five or six pounds to the acre, and 
cultivated once or twice. The grain of 
sorghum is not as valuable as corn, 
but it takes the place of it in sections 
where corn can not be grown to ad- 
vantage. 

Occasionally farmers use it as winter 
pasture for cattle. One of our sub- 
scribers drills it at the rate of six or 
seven pounds to the acre, using his 
corn drill. He then splits the rows, 
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cultivates it once, and turns his cattle 
on it in the winter time. They eat jt 
up, seed, stalks and all. The reason 
for drilling it is to keep the cattle 
from lying on it when they lie down, 
and thus flattening it. They will gep. 
erally keep between the rows. 

Sorghum may be used for silage 
either alone or with corn. It is some 
times an advantage to have a few 
acres of it, so that in case your corn 
becomes rather dry, when putting it in 
the silo, you can alternate it with 
loads of sorghum. The Kansas experi. 
ment station has demonstrated that 
the value of the silage, even when sor- 
ghum is put in alone, does not differ 
materially from that of corn put in in 
its best condition. 

There is one danger in growing sor. 
ghum, and that is the danger of pois- 
oning when allowing cattle to go on 
sorghum that has been stunted from 
drouta or frost, and particularly on 
the second growth, which often follows 
after it is cut for hay. The cause of 
this sorghum poisoning has not been 
positively settled. We do know, how- 
ever, that it often occurs and is a dan- 
ger to be guarded against. 





The Phychology of Business 


“Psychology” is a big word. We 
have to use big words once in a wile to 
get some of our younger readers fa- 
miliar with them. It means simply “a 
state of mind.” The point we wish to 
make now is that the condition of busi- 
ness is primarily a state of mind, or if 
not primarily at least in part. 

The experiment has been tried over 
and over again by physicians and oth- 
ers, of meeting a man on the street, 
telling him how bad he looks or inquir- 
ing in a solicitous way about his 
health. If this is done half a dozen 


times or more during the day, that 
man, no matter how well he may be, 
will go home sick by night, or at least 
feel that he needs to consult a doctor. 

It is much the same way with busi- 
ness. If every man you meet and ask 
about business gives you a hard times 
story, shakes his head and says “Noth- 
ing doing!” no matter how prosperous 
your own business may be, you will 
begin to retrench. You can’t help be- 
ing influenced by it. On the other 
hand, if a man put the best face on 
things, keeps the corners of his mouth 
turned up instead of down and talks 
cheerfully, this state of mind is infec- 
tious. 

If any large number of people in the 
country, or in the city either, get 
the notion that hard times are coming, 
then hard times come in advance. Ifa 
man, no matter how well off goes into 
a bank looking disconsolate, and asks 
timidly and doubtfully for credit, he 
is very likely not to get credit at that 
bank. On the other hand, if another 
goes in with an air of confidence and 
presents his case in a_ business-like 
way, telling all the facts that the bank- 
er has a right to know, he will prob- 
ably get credit, though he may be no 
more worthy of credit than the man 
who has been refused. 

Why should we fear? Why should 
bankers hesitate to lend to men who 
have usually good credit? Why should 
the farmer take his money out of the 
bank and slip it into an old stocking? 
We don’t believe many of them are 
doing that; but it is possible to get up 
a state of mind in which men will do 
do just this foolish thing. 

Why should we hesitate about get- 
ting good cows and milking them? 
Plenty of money in that, although it 
does necessitate being at home morn- 
ings and evenings, and milking is 4 
business many farmers do not love, 
some of them will have to come to it 
if they are to thrive. 

Why should we hesitate about buy- 
ing improved live stock? The outlook 
for live stock farmers is better than 
for any other class of farmers in the 
corn belt, for cattle are growins 
scarcer, and population increasing, and 
they can not be supplied in a year °T 
two or five. European countries will 
be coming to us for horses to take 
the place of the hundreds of thousands 
of horses that have been killed in bat- 
tle or used for food. 

It is no time for a man to launch 
out into extravagant ways of living, 
nor to go in debt, nor to speculate; 
but it is time for him to get into 4 
frame of mind which belongs to pros- 
perity rather than invites to adversity. 
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The Limiting Factors in Corn 
Growing 


“ou ean easily figure out on paper 
how a man can grow a hundred bush- 
pis of corn to the acre. All he has to 

is a perfect stand, and ears big 
igh to make a hundred bushels. He 
doesn't need to have a full stand and 

largest sized ears, either. If he 
has ten thousand stalks to the acre, 
«hich would be approximately three 
cialks to the hill on a three foot and 
eizit inch planter, and each stalk 
raises an ear weighing a pound—well, 
x boys can figure that out for your- 
celyes, counting seventy pounds of 
ear corn to the bushel. Looks pretty 
good, doesn't it? Particularly if you 
can get 60 or 75 cents a bushel for it. 
Very few of our readers, however, will 
crow a hundred bushels to the acre— 
or eiguty bushels. A good many of 
them will not grow sixty or fifty or 
even forty. If the states in the corn 
belt average forty bushels, we have a 
bumper crop. 

What are the limiting factors? We 
mention a few of them: A soil that 
does not have enough available fertil- 
ity to produce eighty bushels, or sixty, 
or fifty, is one. If the plant does not 
have the food, it can not produce the 
ear and stalk also. It will try to pro- 
duce a stalk; and if the stalk is big 
enough, it will try to produce an ear. 
It will do the best it can; but if the 
fertility is not there, it can’t do it. 
The fertility may be there, but the soil 
has not been properly prepared, sc 
that the plants may get a good start 
for the season. This is another limit- 
ing factor. 

Another is an imperfect stand. Now 
we are free to say that we can’t tell 
our readers what a perfect stand is. It 
may be two stalks to the hill; it may 
be three; it may be four. There is 
not much use to try to grow more 
stalks than you have fertility. A per- 
fect stand varies with the fertility of 
the soil, with the climate, with the 
season; and we do not know what the 
season is to be. Often a partial fail- 
ure in the stand the farmer attempts 
to get is a blessing. When a severe 
drouth comes, as it did last year, and 
the farmer has eleven or twelve thou- 
sand stalks to the acre, a lot of them 
won't even try to produce an ear. 
While if he had seven or eight thou- 
sand, they would do their level best. 

It depends also on what use you 
want to make of the corn. If you are 
going to put it into the silo, you are 
aiming at total food value, and don't 
care a ha’penny about the size of the 
ear. What you want in that case is 
many stalks and smaller ears. A nub- 
bin is not objectionable in the silo; 
but if you are growing corn for the 
market, you don’t want nubbins. You 
want the maximum number of bush- 
els of shelled corn. So the stand may 
be a limiting factor. 

Perhaps the most serious limiting 
factor is the supply of water. Only 
ence in a long time do we have enough 
water falling from the clouds during 
the corn growing season to give us a 
fifty-bushel crop of corn. To get that 
we must have rains through July and 
August and the first half of Septem- 
ber, and more rain by a good deal than 
we get; for every pound of dry matter 
of corn, that is, the whole plant, means 
about three hundred pounds of water, 
and we must not expect to get that 
irom above during the season. 

Where, then, will we get it? From 
beneath. How? We can not put any 
more water beneath. The rains and 
snows of winter, and the rains of the 
ing and early summer have done 
hat, and we can not add to it. We 
can, however, keep what water we 

\e from evaporating, by keeping on 
the surface of the land a mulch, not of 
dust, but of loose earth, so that the 
water as it comes up from below can 

readily climb out, but will go 
irough the plant. To do that, we 
ist plow reasonably deep. We must 

k the turned furrow on the soil be- 
Ww, SO that we can draw upon the un- 
der-moisture. In loose earth, the soil 
srains are so far apart that the water 

not climb out. 

you have cube sugar at breakfast 
tclnorrow morning, just dip one corner 
of it in your coffee, and see how 
( 
( 





‘kly the coffee will run up, just as 
does through a lamp wick. If you 

this cube in a dish, and put some 

e sugar on top of it, you would find 
ti. t the coffee would not climb out 
through the loose sugar very fast. If 
‘ou had wet the loose sugar and let it 
ary into a crust, the coffee would climb 





out just the same. That’s the reason 
the wise farmer does not allow a crust 
to form on his corn field either before 
he plants it or afterwards. He wants 
loose dirt cn the surface, with the 
grains so far apart that the water can 
not climb up and evaporate. <A good 
many of the limiting factors are be- 
yond our control; but we can decrease 
this limitation through lack of rain- 
fall, not by increasing the amount of 
water, but by shutting the water in 
and making it do its work and come 
out through the plant as it should. 

Of course we don’t want any weeds 
in the corn field, for they use up wa- 
ter, and fight with the corn plant for 
the fertility in the soil. 

Our corn crop will be determined by 
the rains in June, July and Augusi, 
and by the harvesting of these rains, 
that is, by keeping the moisture from 
getting away without passing through 
the plant. It is well to think about 
these limitations, and see what we can 
do this year, next year, and the year 
after, to utilize to the fullest extent 
the moisture which the great Farmer 
of farmers gives us. He does not 
make any difference between just and 
unjust, in which He sets us a good ex- 
ample, but shows in the harvest the 
preference He gives to the man who 
knows how to take care of what He 
gives. 





Some Dairymen in the Corn 
Belt 


The dairyman in the corn belt to 
which we refer is the little red ant, 
with which every boy who has plowed 
is quite familiar, that is, if he has 
kept his eyes open. This dairyman’s 
cows are the corn root lice. If you 
see a hill of corn this summer that js 
not doing very well, and seems to 
have something the matter with it, 
you will probably find several hundred 
or perhaps thousands of these lice 
sucking at the roots of the corn plant. 

Before reading any further, we hope 
our readers will take up our issue of 
April 30th, and turn to page 12 and 
read what Professor Forbes, of IIli- 
nois, has to say about it. You can take 
what he says at 100 per cent par value 
—for he has studied these dairymen 
and their cows for a great many years, 
and probably knows more about them 
from actual observation than any oth- 
er man in the United States. We are 
not trying to say anything new on this 
subject, but simply to help you to ex- 
ercise your imagination a little, so 
that you can visualize these dairy op- 
erations. 

The dairyman is the red ant; the 
cows the corn root lice. Along in the 
fall of the year, the ant begins to 
make trenches in the corn field. Some- 
thing of a digger is this red ant. Jf 
any of the nations at war in Europe 
had the strength and digging capacity 
in proportion to size, they would set- 
tle this war in thirty days, provided, 
of course, that their opponents were 
not as vigorous as themselves. 

And so, having prepared the trench 
or dairy barn for housing the dairy 
cows during the winter, the ant gath- 
ers up the eggs of the plant lice, which 
are plentiful in the corn field, carries 
them down below the frost line, and 
stores them away. We have never 
seen just how the ant does this, but 
we suspect it is a good deal like a 
woman puts away jams and things on 
shelves. We don’t know anything of 
the ant’s life in the winter, but sus- 
pect it goes to sleep much as the bee 
does. The ant is wide awake by spring, 
however, gradually brings these eggs 
up near the surface, perhaps takes 
them out and suns them on a warm 
day, and then takes them back before 
nightfall. Along in April these eggs 
hatch, and the ant has more cows than 
it can take care of. If a bit hungry, 
it probably eats a few of them, just as 
we do veal calves. The rest it carries 
and puts them on the roots of pigeon 
grass, smartweed, and other weeds 
which the farmer has allowed to grow 
up in and around his corn field. The 
lice suck the juices of these plants, 
and in the meantime begin to give 
milk, a secretion from a protuberance 
two of them—on the rear end of the 
louse. This is ant’s milk, or, rather, 
milk for ants. 

Meanwhile, the ant is keeping her 
eye on the farmer as he prepares the 
ground, and listening anxiously forthe 
click of the corn planter; for it knows 
that as soon as this corn begins to 
root, there will be plenty of proper 
food for the dairy cows, better food 





than the farmer can get for his dairy 
cows from fodder corn, corn meal and 
linseed meal. In about ten days these 
cows multiply, not laying eggs, but 
bringing forth their young alive. The 
warmer the weather gets, the more 
rapidly they increase. During the 
summer-time, a plant louse can De- 
come a grandmother in two weeks, 
and have as many children as “the 
litle old woman who lived in a shoe.” 

Another queer fact about it is that 
there is not a man about the place; 
for all these plant lice that have come 
during the summer are females, and 
produce their young alive. Now don’t 
think we are telling you a fairy story. 
This is as true as anything you ever 
read or saw. It is a simple fact, and 
those who scoff at the Christian doc- 
trine of the incarnation of the Son of 
God would do well to take notice. 

And so it goes all summer long. If 
there was nothing to hinder the mul- 
tiplication of these lice, there would 
be no corn worth speaking of grown 
this summer. The first brood of these 
lice is wingless, and absolutely de- 
pendent upon the ants to carry them 
out and put them, so to speak, on pas- 
ture. But in the second brood, some 
of them become winged; and if the 
feed is short, more of them become 
winged, so that they can fly to the 
next corn field, where the ants again 
lie in wait and take care of them. 
When the weather begins to get cold 
in the fall, lice of both sexes are pro- 
duced. These mate and eggs are laid, 
which the ants look after, so that the 
farmer may have grief in the follow- 
ing year. 

The question arises: What are we 
going to do about it? These dairy- 
men and their dairy cows give Illinois 
more trouble than any other state in 
the Union, for the simple reason that 
Illinois farmers will persist in con- 
tinuing to grow corn, corn, corn. They 
send it to market instead of feeding it 
to live stock. They are getting just 
what is coming to them, and will until 
they reform their ways and learn how 
to farm scientifically. The first thing 
the farmer can do is to quit growing 
so much corn, and grow more grass. 
Until he does that, he will have to suf- 
fer; for these ants are nature’s voice, 
saying: Rotate your crops. 

There is not usually much harm 
done except where corn follows corn, 
and when it follows it the third year, 
you must expect big, black trouble, 
and plenty of it. If the farmer must 
put corn after corn, the wise thing for 
him to do is to follow Professor 
Forbes’ advice to plow it six inches 
deep, either in the fall or as early in 
the spring as possible, but preferably 
in the fall. If this can be done, as it 
can be when corn is put in the silo, 
it breaks up the ants’ nests or trench- 
es, which are now nearer the surface 
than they were in the winter. This 
has the same effect on the ant’s nest 
that disturbing the brood chamber 
would have on a hive of bees. The 
next thing to do is to keep on disturb- 
ing them by deep disking. Experiments 
show that a twenty-inch disk is much 
more effective than a _ sixteen-inch— 
simply because it goes deeper. 

In short, if the farmer is obliged to 
put corn after corn, the only thing for 
him to do is to put about three times 
as much cultivation on it as he is ac- 
customed to give. This will be a good 
thing in itself, but a particularly good 
thing in that it disturbs the ants. 

Some years ago, Professor Forbes 
recommended treating the seed with 
oil of lemon in alcohol, and various 
other ill-smelling chemicals, for the 
red ant appears to be a somewhat fas- 
tidious dairyman, and won’t pasture 
its dairy cows on a corn hill that does 
not smell right. Wallaces’ Farmer rec- 
ommended it, but soon had complaints 
from its subscribers that this dope in- 
jured the germination. The Illinois 
station does not recommend putting 
the dope in immediate centact with 
the corn, but uses dope of various 
kinds through an attachment to the 
corn drill that makes the whole corn 
hill smell bad. This does some good; 
but the real help comes from rotation 
of crops, and, where corn must be put 
after corn, by deep plowing and thor- 
ough cultivation both before planting 
and after. About all that can be done 
now is to disturb as much as possible 
these queer dairies that are in opera- 
tion in the corn fields. If you don’t, 
you will have to pay the piper in a 
lessened yield of corn. 

Some years ago, Senator Dolliver in- 
vited the editor of Wallaces’ Farmer 
to lunch with him. He introduced us 
to a somewhat noted senator, Mr. 





Guggenheim, of Denver, Colorado, en- 
gaged in the smelter business. in 
Senator Dolliver’s absence, he endeav- 
ored to entertain us by asking us 
some agricultural questions. Among 
other things, we gave him the story of 
the red ant and its dairy cows, much 
as we have given it to you. He looked 
at us with amazement and polite in- 
credulity, and at the first opportunity 
went to Senator Dolliver and asked 
him: “Senator, what nature faker was 
that you led me up against?” 

We fancy that some of our readers 
in years past, when we have discussed 
this matter, have looked upon us much 
as did the senator who knew all about 
smelters, but nothing about the corn 
root louse. It did not matter to him 
whether he believed us or not, but it 
does matter to our readers who are 
growing corn, especially in Illinois and 
in all places where corn is grown in 
large acreage. 


A Probable Short Hay Crop 
in the East 


There has been an unusual lack of 
rainfall all over New England and the 
middle states, and in some sections 
even in the western states. Some of 
the wise men are accounting for it on 
the theory that the volcani¢ action in 
Italy has sent up into cloud regions 
clouds of dust, which have absorbed 
the moisture and caused _ torrential 
rains in Europe, and hence there is 
not enough meisture left to give New 
England its usual share. Others im- 
agine that the great amount of artil- 
lery fire in Europe is the cause. If 
the season should be cool, it will be 
accounted for on the theory that these 
clouds of dust have gone above the 
cloud line and are shutting off the 
rays of the sun, and hence lack of 
heat to mature crops. It is not worth 
while for our readers to go into these 
speculations, for they are at best but 
speculations. 

According to the weather reports, 
however, the fact is that there has 
been a lack of rainfall in April over a 
large section of the United States. It 
requires no prophet to tell that this 
means a short hay crop and pastures; 
for it is very rarely that we have a 
good hay crop if there has been @ 
shortage of rainfall in the month of 
April. Once in a long while it occurs, 
but only where there is a superabun- 
dance of moisture in early May. 

This means a great deal to our 
farmers in New England, who depend 
on the hay crop for the bulk of their 
profits. It means a great deal to the 
dairymen, who are dependent on their 
pastures for the milk supply in the 
season of the year when there is some 
profit in milking. It means a high 
price for hay over the entire country, 
because this shortage of forage must 
be made up by regions where there 
has been a large rainfall. In the west- 
ern states we are not so seriously af- 
fected by a shortage of rain in April. 
For where farmers have been wise 
enough to build summer silos and fill 
them, they have robbed drouth of its 
terrors; and wecannearly always get 
plenty of winter forage from that pore 
tion of the corn crop which heretofore 
has largely gone to waste. 








The Season’s Crops 


It is too early now to make any esti- 
mate of the crops of the season, a sea- 
son in which the whole world is inter- 
ested in the crops of America as never 
before. About all that can be said is 
the winter wheat crop, grown main- 
ly in the west, covers a larger aere- 
age, but the increase in acreage will 
be about balanced by the loss of con- 
dition. There has been a great deal 
of freezing and thawing in the middle 
states, and the condition is not up to 
the average; while in the west the 
conditions are ideal. We can reason- 
ably Icok for about the same yield of 
winter wheat as we had last year, not 
any more, perhaps a little less. The 
conditions for sowing spring wheat 
have been favorable all over the spring 
wheat country, and we may expect a 
considerable increase in acreage; but 
no man can guess at what the wheat 
crop will be until it is harvested. 

The seed corn is excellent this year, 
the ground in fine condition, the sea- 
son favorable for planting. So far, ev- 
erything is favorable, but it is too 
early to even guess what the crop 
yield will be. A failure in the crops 
of America this year would: be a world 
calamity. 
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The Sinking of the Lusitania 


Last Friday the world was shocked 
by the news of the sinking of the 
great passenger vessel, Lusitania, of 
the British Cunard line. She was one 
of the largest and finest passenger 
vessels afloat, and at the time she 
was torpedoed by a German submarine 
—about twelve miles off the Irish 
coast—carried in the neighborhood of 
thirteen hundred passengers, many of 
them Americans, and a crew of about 
eight hundred. From the most reli- 
able information obtainable up _ to 
Monday morning, more than fifteen 
hundred of the passengers and crew 
lost their lives. A large number were 
killed and injured by the explosion of 
the torpedoes, and the remainder were 
drowned. Evidently, the attack was 
deliberately planned, and two or pos- 
sibly three submarines had a part in 
it. They appeared only long enough 
to make sure of their work of destruc- 
tion, and were not seen afterward. The 
great ship sunk within twenty minutes 
after being struck, and the large loss 
of life was due in part to the fact that 
she was moving at a speed which 
made the safe launching of the life 
boats almost impossible. 

By many this incident is regarded 
as the most serious of the war so far 
as the United States is concerned. 
About one hundred and eighty-eight of 
the passengers were American citi- 
zens, and of these more than one hun- 
dred lost their lives. Coming so soon 
after the torpedoing of the American 
vessel Gulflight, a large number of 
citizens feel that vigorous action by 
the United States is now necessary. 
When Germany announced its sub- 
marine blockade, resident Wilson 
gave the Germans formal notice that 
they would be held to “strict account- 


-abilty” for the destruction of Ameri- 


can lives or property. Ex-President 
Roosevelt has voiced the sentiment of 
many American citizens when he 
says: “The sinking of the Lusitania 
was not oniy an act of simple piracy, 
but it represents piracy accompanied 
by murder on a vaster scale than any 
old-time pirate ever practiced before 
being hanged for his misdeeds. The 
use of the phrase ‘strict accountabil- 
ity’ of course must mean, and can 
only mean, that action will be taken 
by us without an hour’s unnecessary 
delay. It was eminently proper to use 
the exact phrase that was used, and, 
having used it, our own self-respect 
demands that we forthwith abide by 
_ 6 

Germany wil! justify the act of her 
submarines on the ground that the 
Lusitania was an enemy’s ship, and 
that she was carrying munitions of 
war; that all nations had been warned 
that she would sink enemy’s ships if 
possible; that with a ship of the speed 
of the Lusitania, if the submarines had 
given warning and ordered the passen- 
gers to leave the ship, she would have 
escaped them entirely, because of her 
superior speed; that passengers were 
there at their own risk, and after re- 
peated warnings, especially to the peo- 
ple of the United States: that they are 
at war with Great Britain, and are 
fully justified in sinking her ships af- 
ter the notice given, and people who 
do not wish to risk their lives should 
keep off of them. Germany also claims 
that the Lusitania was armed with 
guns. As to this, it is pointed out that 
by an understanding between the Uni- 
tel States and Great Britain, none of 
the British passenger ships are armed 
—and that Germany knew this. 

The legal advisers of President Wil- 
son are unanimous in fheir opinon, 
and this is shared by the president, 
that there is “no warrant under law or 
reason for the destruction of an un- 
armed merchant ship. even of an ene- 
my, without warning the passengers. 
at the time the ship is encountered, 
and transferring non-combatants to a 
place of safety.” 

The thought of the destruction of a 
great passenger vessel carrying thir- 
teen hundred non-combatants, many of 
them women and children, is abhor- 
rent to right-thinking people. It seems 
like wanton murder. And yet war is 
murder. And this particular war is 
the most murderous, the most ruthless, 
the most barbaric, the world has ever 
seen. 

The people of the United States will 
do well to keep cool, talk little, and 
give President Wilson time to deter- 
mine the wise course for us to pursue. 
He has the responsibility. He alone 
has the opportunity to know all the 
facts. He must have time to consider, 
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and when he has considered and acts, 
he must have the hearty support of 
every American citizen. 





Rape in the Corn Belt 


Rape has no place in the corn belt, 


or anywhere else, where there is no 
live stock on the farm, because, out- 
side of live stock there is no market 
for it. It has a place on the live stock 
farm; in fact, may have several 
places. 

If the farmer is keeping sheep and 
growing oats; if the oats are drilled, 
it will pay him to sow rape after the 
oats are well up, covering it with a 
harrow. This will not hurt the oats, 
if they are two or three inches high, 
but it would damage them if they were 
just coming up. Hence we advise sow- 
ing rape after the oats are well up, so 
that it will not injure the stand, or, 
in case the stand of oats shouid be 
thin, grow up so as to interfere with 
the harvesting. The rape will hold its 
own until the oats are harvested, and 
then will furnish excellent sheep pas- 
ture. 

If the farmer is raising hogs, and 
does not have hog pasture, it will pay 
him to sow an acre to rape as early as 
possible, let it stand until a foot high, 
and then turn in his hogs. Handled 
in this way, it will make as much pork, 
when supplemented with corn, and 
with tankage if possible, as if the field 
had been planted to corn, charging it, 
of course, with the cost of the supple- 
mental feeds. 

If the farmer is growing an early 
corn, or if he has a thin stand, it will 
pay him to sow rape at the last plow- 
ing. It will hold its own in an ordi- 
nary season until frost comes and the 





blades of corn wilt. It*will then fur- 
nish considerable pasture, particularly 
valuable if he expects to fatten sheep 
in his corn field or hog down his corn. 

It is not a very desirable pasture for 
dairy cows, as it will taint the milk 
unless it is properly managed. There 
would be danger in putting sheep into 
a pasture sown to rape alone, because 
of bloating, and probably. some little 
danger with cattle. It is therefore 
mainly a catch crop, which can be 
used to advantage where the farmer is 
growing live stock, but would have no 
value on a farm given over exclusive- 
ly to grain growing. 





Caution in Buying Phosphate 


C. H. Oathout, the agricultural ad- 
viser for Champaign county, Illinois, 
warns the farmers of Illinois against 
some person who has been working in 
that state, making contracts for the 
purchase of phosphate. Mr. Oathout 
says this party claims to own a phos- 
phate mine, and wishes to make con- 
tracts with farmers to furnish them 
with phosphorus for several years to 
come. The farmer is asked to pay 
cash when the contract is made, but 
Mr. Oathout says that no plant for 
the grinding of the phosphate has yet 
been started. Mr. Oathout also says 
that this same party sold phosphate to 
Illinois farmers in 1910 at a price con- 
siderably higher than it was then be- 
.ing sold for by actual producers. He 
collected $3 per ton in advance, and 
then gave the order to another phos- 
phate company to fill. Farmers are 
cautioned against buying rock phos- 
phaté from any but firms which they 
know to be reliable, and which have 
established reputations for fair deal- 
ing. 
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TO THE FARM FOLK 


BY HENRY WALLACE 
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WORK ON THE FARM 


My Dear Folks: 

Ever since I was a small boy, I have 
heard farm women sighing and say- 
ing: 

“Man works to set of sun; 
But woman’s work is never done.” 


And there is truth in this old rhyme. 
Woman’s work was cut out for her. 
There must be breakfast every day in 
the year, and dinner every day, and 
supper every day except perhaps the 
Sabbath, when a pitcher of cold milk 
fresh from the spring-house and a big, 
fat apple pie. or some doughnuts, used 
to satisfy the small boy’s internal 
longings, as a cup of tea, or a glass 
of lemonade with some cake or cook- 
ies or pie, or crackers and cheese, 
seems to solve the problem now. After 
every meal the dishes must be washed 
and put away. 

Monday was washday; Tuesday was 
ironing-day. Then somewhere in the 
week was a general clean-up day; a 
day for patching and darning; a day 
for baking. Every day the beds had 
to be made, the children dressed and 
made ready for school. There was 
sweeping to be done, and dusting and 
scrubbing. There were bruises to doc- 
tor, and sore fingers to be tied up. 
Verily, every woman on the farm had 
her work cut out for her; and this is 
true to this day. 

But the man, too, has his burden of 
complaint, only that his work is not 
cut out for him except in a general 
way. There is one kind of work in 
the spring. Nature demands that. 
There is another kind in the summer, 
another in the fall, and still another 
kind in the winter. Most of it has to 
be done out of doors, and here comes 
the weather with its imperative “thou 
shalt not” or its “thou mayest.” It is 
time to plant spring grain, but the soil 
seeps out moisture. It is time to plow, 
but the soil oozes out more moisture. 
It is time to sow wheat, but the frost 
is not out of the ground. It is time 
to plant corn, but the soil is too cold. 
The wheat is ripe, but the skies weep 
in the daytime, and there are floods 
at night. It is time to sow winter 
wheat, but there is no moisture in the 
ground. When everything has been 
fair and promising, and there is a 
prospect of an abundant crop, there 
comes a hailstorm or a cyclone or a 
flood, or untimely drouth or frost, and 
cuts everything short. 

It is true that part of the farmer’s 
work is cut out for him in a way; 
some of it he must do without fail, or 





he will fail. The live stock must be 
fed, the cows milked, the horses cur- 
ried and harnessed, the stable cleaned 
out. In general, the chores must be 
done each day. He can plan for that, 
as women do for their daily work, and 
do it so regularly that it becomes sec- 
ond nature. The main part of his 
work, however, must be done out in 
the open, and subject to all the moods 
and whims of the weather, of which 
the only thing that can be certainly 
said is that it is uncertain. 

If the farmer could know in advance 
what the season would be, and plan 
accordingly, he would soon have the 
reputation of a sage. If he knew what 
the day or the week would bring forth, 
he could plan his work and follow out 
that plan as his wife does hers in the 
house, and as he does his miixing and 
chores. While the woman does most 
of her work in the house, and is thus 
unaffected by the weather except per- 
haps on washday, it is at times seri- 
ously interfered with by unexpected 
visitors, sickness or accident in the 
family or in a neighbor’s home. These 
things can not be helped, any more 
than the vicissitudes of the weather. 
We can only make the best of it, what- 
ever comes. 

Much of the burden and weariness 
of labor comes from our mental atti- 
tude toward it. Complaining about it 
does no good, and merely saps the 
strength. We shall have to take it up 
as we do any other burden of life, as 
part of life, and do it the easiest and 
most satisfactory way, which is by 
putting brains in to it. 

We can, however, greatly lessen the 
work in the house by doing away with 
the unnecessary part of it. For ex- 
ample, where there are no modern 
conveniences in the home, and where 
the water has to be brought from a 
well, have you ever taken the trouble 
to measure the distance from the well 
to the kitchen, and multiply that by 
two, and that by the number of trips 
the wife probably makes in a day, and 
that by the number of days in the 
year? You would probably be amazed 
at the number of miles she has trav- 
eled in the year, just to bring water to 
the house. You will then probably 
seriously consider whether you had 
not better put in a water system in 
the house, as well as for the live stock. 

Is the house so planned that she 
can do the work which the wife or 
someone else must do, with the mini- 
mum of steps, the minimum of stoop- 
ing, and the minimum of lifting? Is it 





not possible to run the washing ma. 
chine by some kind of power; or jg jt 
possible to form a codperative laundry 
in connection with your creamery? lf 
the farmer is so situated that he can 
have electricity, why not an electric 
washing machine, an electric flat-irop 
and a vacuum sweeper? 4 

I know as well as a man can how 
wearing is some woman’s work. [| 
know a good deal about the care of 
children, for I have had a good deal 
to do with them in my time. But even 
drudgery is better than no work at all, 
and no home. No amount of care of 
children in sickness and in health 
compares with the desolation of the 
childless home. I saw one childless 
woman the past summer, who, to put 
in her time, not only kept her house 
so immaculately clean that it was un- 
comfortable, but actually swept the 
street in front of her house every 
morning in the year! Work is often 
wearisome, but the weariness of it ig 
nothing compared to the weariness of 
the man or woman who has nothing to 
do, no one to work for or to love. 

The farmer can not control the 
weather; but the very fact that he 
can not puts him on his mettle as 
scarcely anything else would do, and 
particularly so if he is an employer of 
labor. For this reason, if for no other, 
farming takes greater generalship 
than the management of a store or 
factory. Merchants and manufactur- 
ers deal with things fairly certain; the 
farmer with things uncertain. He can 
not tell what the season will be— 
whether wet or dry, cold or hot: but 
he does know the average of the sea- 
sons, the normal seasons, and he must 
shape his plans by that. He must 
become weather-wise; so that during 
the day, say in haying time, he can 
shape his plans according to the signs 
of the weather, not of the moon or the 
signs of the zodiac. If the weather 
interferes with haying, he must have 
work laid out to do to keep his hands 
employed. If the ground is too wet to 
plow, he must have planned something 
else to do. 

I used to dread the wet days when 
I could not work in the field; for I 
knew to an absolute certainty that my 
father would have work for me in the 
barn or in the shop or somewhere 
else. I did not like that as well as 
work in the fields. What boy would 
not rather plow all day than pull 
weeds out of the garden; or would 
not rather harrow than churn? 

UNCLE HENRY. 
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SCENIC HANGING ROCK. Within half a mile of Madison, Indiana, is a hanging rock noted for its scenic beauty. The rock is an immense shelf of limestone in the form of a crescent extending out 


thirty-five feet from the hills and covering the roadway. A stream of pure spring water flows over its rugged outlins, while from the ceiling extend small stalactites similar to those found in caves, 


Many a 


traveler has stopped under the rock to be protected from storm or sun, and the pure, cold water is keenly relished by those who have tasted it. 
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_. GERMAN FIELD BAKERY. 
{ bread for the German army is piled. 
the top of cach loaf is stamped the date it was made. 


The photo shows a corner oi a storage room where a day’s supply 
The bakery turns out 20,000 loaves a day when needed, and 
Copyright by Brown & Dawson, from U. & U. 


ney 


SPITAL INMATES ENJOY CIRCUS. Barnum and Bailey’s circus recently gave an open 
performance for the entertainment of inmates of Bellvue hospital. The treat was thoroughl 
yed. Those unable to go outside saw the show from window or porch. Copyright by U. & U. 


PLOW SCENE IN INDIA. Plowing by the natives of India is much different than is practiced 
in the corn belt. The view was taken by @ missionary near Kashmir. Zebu cattle are attached to 
crude devices which answer the purpose of plows. Theysimply stir the soil without turning a furrow. 





CHINESE WEDDING. Mr. and Mrs. W. K. F. Chung, who were recently married in a New York 
Chinese church, are shown in the photo. On account of so few Chinese women being allowea to enter 
this country, a Chinese wedding israre. The bride wore au oriental gown. Copyright by U. & U. 
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The Advanced Freight Rate Buena Vista County Judging Contest The “TOWER” The Only Method 


Hearing 


On Monday and Tuesday, May 3d 
and 4th, representatives of the live 
stock interests presented their evi- 
dence before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, sitting at Chicago, on the 
request of the railroads to be permit- 
ted to advance their freight rates. 
From Iowa there were eight witnesses, 
representing the Corn Belt -Meat Pro- 
ducers’ Association. The testimony of 
these witnesses showed conclusively 
that during the past fifteen years 
there have been no improvements of 
service given live stock shipments be- 
tween Iowa points and Chicago, and 
that, in fact, the service is not as good 
as it was formerly. During the same 
period, by using larger engines, heav- 
ier rails, larger Cars, etc., the railroads 
have been able to very materially re- 
duce their cost of handling live stock 
traffic. These witnesses all testified, 
further, that the live stock industry is 
not prosperous at the present time, that 
practically all feeders of cattle have 
lost money during the past six months, 
and that any additional burden such 
as an advance in the freight rates will 
tend to further discourage the stock 
business. 

The evidence in the general hearing 
has been completed, and it is expected 
that the briefs will be submitted and 
the final arguments made before the 
first of July. 





Strawberries in Late Summer 


From the last week in July until late 
in October ,one square rod of Progres- 
sive strawberries, plarited early in 
May, yielded for Clarence Wedge, of 
Fremont county, Minnesota, seventy- 
five quarts of fruit. This is one of 
the ever-bearing varieties, and Mr. 
Wedge is very enthusiastic about his 
patch. 

He set them out on the first of May, 
and took good care of them through- 
out the season. The rows were placed 


twenty inches apart, and the plants 
spaced ten inches apart in the rows. 
Thus the square required about two 


hundred plants. All the blossoms and 
runners were kept cut off until about 
the first of July. This month was so 
dry that Mr. Wedge watered the patch 
five times during the month. During 
May and June he kept the weeds down 
by hand hoeing, and in July mulched 
the bed with lawn clippings. 

Average farmers would not like to 
bother with the detail work on a large 


scale. A small bed for home use would 
not take enough time to be noticed, 
and it should yild sufficient fruit to 


repay one many times for his trouble. 
Mr. Wedge kept an accurate record of 
the monthly yields of his patch. In 
July the yield was 56 ounces: in Au- 
gust, 432 ounces; in* September, 444 
ounces, and_in October, 413 ounces, 
making a total of 75 quarts. They be- 
gan yielding two months after plant- 
ing. and continued for about three 
months, or until frost. 





Turning-On-Pasture Question 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“I am feeding silage, and have a 
limited amount of pasture. I have 
about thirty head of cattle to turn 
on about fifteen acres of clover pas- 
ture. The clover at present averages 
about nine inches high. and is thick. 
At what stage of growth should I turn 
the cattle on this pasture to get the 
most out of it? I have plenty of silage 
to feed both before and after turning 
the cattle on pasture.” 


If our correspondent wishes to get 
the most feed possible out of this pas- 
ture, he had best cut it for hay, or else 
cut it and haul it in to the cattle green, 
to feed as a soiling crop. If it were 
not for the fact that cattle waste so 
much by tramping, the most pasture 
could be secured by turning these cat- 
tle on when the clover was almost 


ripe enough to harvest for hay. Exper-’ 


iments indicate quite clearly that a 
pliant will furnish much more feed if 
allowed to grow up uncut or unpas- 
tured aimost to maturity, than it will 
if cut or pastured off at frequent in- 


tervals. But owing to the loss which 
follows from tramping, we suspect the 


practical thing for our correspondent 














Sioux Rapids was the scene of at- 
traction for the school boys of Buena 
Vista county, on Saturday, May Ist. 
The boys’ final stock judging contest 
was held there for all of the compet- 
ing teams that had won out in the lo- 
cal contests in the county. A local 
contest was held in each town previ- 
ous to the final contest, in order to se- 
lect the high men for each judging 





were represented in the final contest 
at Sioux Rapids, including Albert City, 
Marathon, Rembrandt, Newell, Storm 
Lake, Linn Grove and Sioux Rapids. 
The seventh and eight grade team 
from Linn Grove, in charge of Profes- 
sor Barnett, won the silver trophy cup 
offered in the grades division. They 
had a higher average than the winning 
high school team. The high school 
trophy was won by Storm Lake, with 
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One of the Hog Judging Scenes. 


team. A high school team and a team 
representing the lower grades was se- 
lected at each town. One hundred and 
seventy-eight boys competed. 

Draft horses, dairy cows, and hogs 
were used in the judging work. “he 
contest was in charge of the county 
Y. M. C. A. secretary, George W. Gus- 
tafson, of Storm Lake. W. A. Buchan- 
an, of Ames, conducted the stock judz- 
ing classes. Fourteen judging teams 


Newell a close second. Rex Fountain, 
of Linn Grove, made the highest indi- 
vidual score in the contest. Each team 
was accompanied by its school super- 
intendent. The boys enjoyed the con- 
test. Many of them asked when the 
next one would take place. This is one 
of the most successful county stock 
judging contests that has been held 
for some time, due largely to the earn- 
est efforts of Mr. Gustafson. 





to do in case he desires to pasture 
off this clover, will be to turn his cat- 
tle in when the first blossoms appear. 





Controlling Fruit Tree 
Blight 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“Can you advise me how to prevent 
blight in fruit trees?” 


Blight is that disease so commonly 
found in pears and apples, that causes 
the leaf to shrivel and die. As a rule, 
it is not fatal in apple orchards. In 
pear orchards, it may destroy the tree 
so far as practical purposes are con- 
cerned, within a very few years. It 
not only kills the leaves, but also af- 
fects the branches and trunk, causing 


cankered bark. : 
To control blight, cut out all can- 





kered bark in the spring, and disinfect | 


the wound with corrosive sublimate 
solution, of the strength of one part to 
a thousand parts of water. After the 
blossoms fall, go over every tree at 
least once a week, and rub off every 
sprout which shows a sign of disease. 
Burn the cankered bark and blighted 
leaves. If all the cankered bark and 
blighted branches of the year before 
are cut out, and all new infections are 
stopped within a week after they start 
the disease can be controlled. It 
means, however, a summer of consci- 








entious work. The average farmer will 
conclude that so far as his apple trees 
are concerned, he might just as well 
let the disease have its way. 





Brood Sow Ration 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“We are caring for fifty brood sows 
in individual pens. We are feeding 
soaked shelled corn and a slop made 
of shorts and tankage. Would it be 
just as well to feed corn meal, shorts 
and tankage mixed dry, and give them 
water to drink separate? This would 
Save considerable labor.” 

Experiments at the Iowa station in- 
dicate that corn meal is not, as a rule, 
equal to shelled corn either soaked or 
dry, for sows. Assuming that these 
sOWS are nursing pigs, we suggest that 
our correspondent either allow them 
shelled corn, shorts, tankage and wa- 
ter in separate self-feeders, or that he 


feed them a mixture of about eighty 
parts of corn, fifteen parts of shorts, 
and fifteen parts of tankage, together 
with free access to water. There has 
been very little experimental work 
done with rations for suckling sows, 
but we are inclined to think that our 
correspondent will be able to get fully 
as good results with shelled corn, 
shorts and tankage dry, with water at 
free will, as he could with the slop 
mixture. 





The champion prize corn was 
cultivated the TOWER way 


“We are using and have used TOWE R 
cultivators several years. We use the: 
all the time, wet or dry weather, and have 
made some fine yields on ground cuiti- 
vated with them. In 1912 0n one measur 
acre of ground we faised 141 bushels - 
corn to the acre, winning first prize in the 
State. In 1913 we raised 124 bushels, win- 
ning second prize in thestate, In 1914 we 
raised 139 bushels, winning first prize in 
the state. We also won Grand Cham pion 
on a bushel of corn for the years 1913.2 and 
1914 from these prize acres for the state of 
Towa. We believe the TOWER metho.) 
the only method of oye ond will 
always recommend it to 

WILLARD OMILERS. & BONS 
Cooper, Iowa, earch 915. 
For the TOWER “Corn Book” write 


J. D. TOWER & SONS CO. 
9th Ave., MENDOTA, ILL. 


LIGHTNING ROD 
9c PER FOOT 


wre 





















Heavy Cabdie 
ee Bae gl P a required by In- 
Gracie for or intalling. Sco 
wholesale price. 


Pe protect Youre. Write, powal for 


pa | Rae A the stats oa wil be will be inter- 


Bree 5, 4. spc, Govan 


“‘Try-a-bag’’ of fertilizer. Our brands 
| are soluble and active, and not only in- 
crease yield, but improve quality and 
hasten maturity. Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress American Agricultural Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit or 
Baltimore. 


Rolls developed 10c. Prints or 
Kodak Finishing jo.ic:°carae’ sc. each, all work 
guaranteed. Give usatrial. We finish and return 
pa same day received. Mail today to 


dadget Combination, Metamora, aL 
Grown,Recieaned 
Tested and 


CLOVER inspected. 


“Towa Fancy” grade, better than 99 
per cent purity, to sow in the corn at last 
cultivation, at the very low price of $10.00 
per bushel, bags free, f. >>. as oF Ds 

Nebraska, Kansas or a 
A LFA LFA kota grown. Upland see 
“Western Fancy” grade, better than 
99% purity, $10.50 per bu., bags free 
f. 0. b. Des Moines. Send orders NOW. 


1OWA SEED CO., D2, Des Moines, ta. 










































SUDAN GRASS—PURE SEED 


Sudan grass makes better feed than 
ie = cane or millet and twice as much of 

t it. Makes hay crop in 60 days and 
seed crop in 90 days. Can be sown 
any time in May or June. Use 
*3 lbs. of seed per acre. We are 
a for Northern 
grown seed, free from Johnson 
grass. Write for free sample, di- 
rections for culture, and price of 


HENRY FIELD SEED CO. 
x 10 . Shenandoah, lowa 















FIRE DRIED SEED CORN 


Buy your seed corn that is dried by heat and you 
will be sure to have a good stand. have four vari- 
eties that are well adapted to all parts of the com 
belt. Silver Mine, Brown’s Choice, Early Yellow 
Rose, and Reid’s Yellow Dent. 

EMORY BROWN, MHMitcheliville, lowa 


: "a Yellow 
Gold Medal Seed Corn Fore rca heia’s olor 
ear. Extraselect, 4 grains tested from each ear, % 
per bu. Silver King, $3 per bu. My customers get 
the benefit of my 25 years’ experience. I grow and 
handle every bushel and ship on approval. W. P. 
COON, Seed Corn Expert, Ames, Iowa. 


Seed Corn for Sale 


We baveacarioad of Sutton’s guaranteed corn forsale 
at $2.50 for ear corn and $2.75 for shelled and graded. 
This corn was raised and guaranteed by G. D. Sutton, 
Mason City, Illinois. Cash must be sent with orders. 
WARE BROS., Hillsbero, Allinois 


Sweet Potato Plants ¥ 51" ged Jersey at ~ 0 per 

. 0. b. Des Moines; 
500 at thousand rate. Phan to pay express. 
IOWA SEED CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 


SUDAN yang = A inspected, guaranteed free 
from Johnson Grass—Greatest of all 


grass pe forage crops. Price 2c Ib. 
GRASS up, so. Serene on quanity. Write for 
H Grow.” and prices. 














Ww 
Ss E E D D MS PATTONSBURG. MO. 


Pascal’s Reid’s Yellow Dent and Funk’s 9-Day 
seed corn sold on approval. ce in ear $3.0) per 
bushel; shelled $2.50. Address 
D. L. PASCA De Witt, lows 


100 Senator Dunlap Strawberry Plants for $1 


delivered at your mall box. HUMBOLDT 
NURSERY CO., Humboldt, Iowa. 


GOOD recieaned, not irrigated 

seed. Write forsamples & prices. 

J. JACOBSON, Formoso. Kans. 

LATE SEED POTATOES Sorhern King. Burien 

r Rural New Yorker; 

your choice at 9 cents per punted, f.o. b. Des Moimes. 
IOWA SEED CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 

















When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Co-Operation in Minnesota 
Minnesota holds first rank among 

the states of the Union in codperative 

enterprises. January 1, 1914, 


pusiness : 
there were in the state 2,013 codper- 
ative establishments, and these in 1913 
did a total business of $60,759,208. 

These figures are taken from a bul- 
Jetin of the agricultural experiment 
station of the University of Minnesota, 
written by L. D, H. Weld, chief of the 
division of research in agricultural 
economics. The records have been 
compiled with great care after care- 
fy] investigation on the part of Mr. 
weld and his staff. 

The number and annual business of 


coiperative organizations in Minne- 
sota, January 1, 1914, are given in the 
following table: 

















———— 
—— 
| on 
u © 2 
g SEE 
(EB) g32 
| ~ . 

: |Z es 
GreamerieS ........ | 614 | $21,675,252 
RlevatOrs ...s.s0.. | 270 24,000,000 
Stock shipping as- 

sociationS ....... 115 6,000,000 
IMME Gaines erelavete wis 120 4,250,000 
Fire insurance com- | | “= 

panieS .ccseccoree | 154 696,782 
Telephone compa- | 

ore 600 900,000 
Cheese factories ... 34 | 637,224 
Potato warehouses . 20 100,000 
Miscellaneous .....| 86 | 2,500,000 

Total ...+eeeees.[2,013 | $60,709,208 





In the lead of codperative  enter- 
prises are the creameries. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1914, there were 614 cooperative 
creameries in Minnesota, doing an an- 
nual business of $21,675,252. Mr. 
Weld’s bulletin says that codperative 
creameries constitute 72 per cent of 
all creameries in Minnesota, and 42 
per cent of the farmers of the state 
are patrons of these codperative 
creameries. In no other state is the 
putter industry controlled to such an 
extent by the farmers themselves. The 
extent of the business and the cost 
at which it is conducted are shown in 
the following figures for 1913: 


Total pounds of butter made 


PR NOR Sc ,.0oie cca ayaa esa ars ate 74,934,940 
Average number of pounds 

Me? CPOAINCLY <6.5.6.0.56.<.5.0,0:6 122,044 
Total paid farmers for but- 

RONNOS cscs acta cose te a siata a's <c9 $19,988,321 
Average paid farmers per 

CRGHIMOI: 5 sieisayarste. 8a'a 4180 $32,554 


Total running expenses.... $1,682,983 
Expense per pound of but- 
ter made. (cents) .....26 2.2 


Total numbe. »f patrons... 65,181 
Average number of patrons 

Per CVGARIELY, 6 2i6 css ess: 106 
Total number of cows be- 

longing to patrons ...... 504,975 
Average number of cows 

POrnCPOAINOPY. 44.0410 %)s1010.0:0 822 


These creameries are operated on a 
truly cojperative basis, though profits 
are not distributed on the patronage 
basis. This, as Mr. Weld says, is not 
4 serious matter, and does not indi- 
cate any failure to comply with codp- 
erative principles, because a majority 
of creameries are operated on a no- 
profit basis, deducting from their gross 
receipts enough to cover expenses, and 
distributing the remainder from month 
to month according to the amount of 
butter fat brought by each patron. In 
all but 3.5 per cent of the creameries, 
one-man-one-vote principle pre- 
ails, 

In 1913 the state had thirty-four co- 
operative cheese factories. These man- 
ufactured 4,201,743 pounds of cheese, 
ata value of $637,224, and paid patrons 
M cash $563,845. They were operated 
at an expense of $73,379. 
oh OW people realize that Minnesota’s 
410 farmers’ elevators, with an aggre- 
ane Membership of about 34,500 in 
<913, did a total business considerably 
= excess of that done by the 614 co- 
ee creameries. Following the 
beens of the 1912 crops, their 
a was about $24,000,000. Of 
a amount, $22,000,000 represents the 
000 th of grain marketed, and $2,000,- 
: € value of supplies, such as coal, 
"ed, twine, and so on, purchased for 


caters. In all of the 270 elevator 
Mpanies, farmers own a majority of 
the stock 


, and i : 
each stock nd in all but 5.5 per cenj, 


eardless 6 
Owns, 
Words, 


holder has but one vote, re- 
_of the number of shares he 

These elevators, in other 
are owned by the farmers them- 





selves, and controlled democratically 
by them. 

Coéperative stores are less numer- 
ous, but are doing a substantial busi- 
ness. The figures gathered by Mr. 
Weld give the number of such enter- 
prises in Minnesota as 120. Sixty-one 
stores, from which detailed reports 
were obtained in 1913, showed a total 
business of $2,593,633, an average of 
$42,518 for each store. The coépera- 
tive store movement has been marked 
by a number of failures, but, as Mr. 
Weld says, there are no figures to 
prove that the experience of codpera- 
tive stores has been much, if any, 
worse than that of privately owned 
stores. The movemnt also is one pro- 
moted by the farmers. Farmers own 
86 per cent of the stock in fifty-nine 
of the companies reported in detail, 
and if the same average should hold 
for the rest of the 120, it would be 
seen that the movement is in line with 
the development of the codperative 
spirit shown in other directions among 
farmers. 

A most important recent develop- 
ment in codperative marketing in Min- 
nesota is that of a movement for live 
stock shipping associations. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1914, there were 115 such or- 
ganizations, and many have been 
formed since. Thé total value of live 
stock marketed through associations 
in 1914 was in the vicinity of $6,000,- 
000. This amounts to about 12 per 
cent of the value of live stock mar- 
keted by Minnesota farmers. 

Minnesota is dotted with centers of 
coéperative telephone companies. The 
number of these organizations in the 
state is placed at 600, and ‘their an- 
nual business is estimated to be 
$900,000. 

Of fire insurance companies, the 
number given is 154. These companies 
are known as “township mutuals,” and 
are said to have been the first perma- 
nently suceessful codperative enter- 
prise in Minnesota. Not one of them 
has failed. Receipts from premiums 
for these organizations in 1913 were 
$696,732, and the total amount of in- 
surance outstanding January 1, 1914, 
was $342,223,319. The cost of each 
$100 of insurance in force was 18 
cents, as against 46 cents, the rate of 
stock companies soliciting business in 
competition on three-year contracts. 
The number of policies in force at the 
end of 1913 was 158,288—an average 
of 1,028 for each company. 

To those interested in the codpera- 
tive movement, Mr. Weld’s bulletin 
will prove a revelation. Minnesota, 
as has been said, leads all other states 
in the development of these enter- 
prises. 





The Change in Iowa 


Mr. A. P. Evans, of Taylor county, 
Iowa, when renewing his subscription 
recently for Wallaces’ Farmer, which 
he has taken since its first issue, 
writes: 

“I was thinking the other day of the 
changes in farming which have taken 
place since I came to this state. I 
was a small boy when my parents 
moved from Indiana to the territory 
of Iowa, in 1840. We were first in 
Davis county, and I can remember a 
dozen or more Sioux and Fox Indians 
to one white man in that county. My 
father used to sell the Indians hogs 
or anything they wanted. When he 
went to Raccoon Forks, which is now 
Des Moines, he would ride up on a 
horse with a pair of what were called 
saddle-bags, and carry his silver dol- 
lars. There were very few roads, and 
no hotels, and it was necessary for my 
father to take enough corn pone and 
bacon to last him for the round trip. 
It is a trip of about a half day now in 
an automobile, but it took iim a good 
many days to make it in those times.” 


Killing Second Growth 
Hickory 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like your advice on how to 
kill second growth hickory trees so 
they will not sprout. When shall we 
do it? We tried peeling them two 
years ago, but had no success what- 
ever.” 

Some of our readers claim to get 
good results by cutting the sprouts 
back in late July or early August. It 
seems that a cut-back. at this time f 
year is more fatal than at any other 
season. Oftentimes, however, it is 





necessary to repeat the cutting back 
for several years in succession. 








Firm 
Service 
Guarantee 


back of every J-M Automobile 


Accessory 





IONG 
HORN 


Model “J”? 








S tone so that whoever hears must heed. The Long 
Horn soundsa loud, clear, penetrating warning. It HF 
Says “getoutofthe way”andit will not beignored. 
Operated with either hand or elbow. Not de- 


pendent on batteries. Absolutely reliable. 
First cost is the only cost. 

Solidly built and guaranteed for all 

time. A brand new horn if any 

part proves defective. In case 

your dealercannotsupply 

you, write us direct. 


Send for 
booklet 


Johns-Manville 
hock Absorber, 











Delivers a big, fat, hot spark that 
sets off the mixture every time. 
Double chamber around the elec- 
trode prevents short-circuit, 
Specially tempered porcelain in- 
sulator can’t crack with sudden 
changes of temperature. 


Gas-tight joints positively leak- 
proof under the highest com- 
pression. Fourteen years onthe 
market—a proven plug. lf your 
dealer cannot supply you, write us 
direct. 


Price 75 cents. Send for booklet. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
312 Madison Avenue, New York xs 


47 Branches Service Stations in all Large Cities 
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Parmw Home ef William Howard 
Union County, Ohio 





HE County Fair Board used to give an annual prize for the vest kept farm 
in Union County. Mr. Howard won the prize so continuously that 
interest flagged and the prize was discontinued. For years, the score 

or more buildings on Mr. Howard’s farm have been painted with white lead. 


Your buildings can have a ‘‘prizeeworthy’’ appearance if you instruct your 
painter to use 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and Dutch Boy Linseed Oil. This paint anchors into the wood, is elastic 
enough to prevent cracking, may be tinted as you please, wears long and does 
not have to be scraped or burned off, 

Will you make a simple test that will add to your paint knowledge? We 
will send you materials and directions for such a test, together with 
booklet of practical suggestions and color schemes. Ask our near- 
est office for Painting Aids No. 137 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 








New York Buffalo Boston Chicago Cleveland 
St. Louis Cincinnati San Francisco 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) (John T. Lewis & Bros Co., Phila.) 

















WHAT $3.72? LUMBER FOR THE FARM? 
SILO BOOK] (=== 


nearest office) 
Please send me the books, FREE, 
A complete and authoritative discussion of all ba eee ayy tee 
phases of this great economic development, with O Barn Book (4 plan s) Vol 4. 
complete plans and specifications for bujiding 
the Best and Cheapest Silo ever known—the 
CYPRESS “Even TEMPERATURE” SILO. 


O Farm Needs Book, (8plans) Vol. 20 
OO Carpentry Book, (12 plans) Vol. 36 
Trellis & Atbor Book, Vol. 28. 
' Book is FREE— Send in Coupon tae” 
Southern Cypress Mfrs’ Ass’n. 
Ee Hibernia Bank Blde.,.New Orleans, La. R.F.D——Town 




















U. S. Gov’t Report on Cypress. 
101 Heard Nat'l Bank Bidg,, Jacksonville. Flas | State 
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Get A Home in 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Under our new plan you deal direct with own- 
ers and pay no big commissions. Fine climate. 
Good water. Good roads. Low freight rates. 
Best markets. Schools well endowed. Churches 
—all denominations. Rara!l mail and telephones. 
Modern conveniences. Ample moisture. Splen- 
did soil. Sure crops always where land is rea- 
sonably cultivated. Broad acre country. Ready 
to farm. Reasonably well improved. Lowest 
prices. Small cash payments. Easy terms. Real 
farms for real farmers. Lowest fare. Write for booklet 
describing country and our plan of direct dealing. 
J.8. MURPHY, Immigration Agent 
Seo Line KRy., Minneapolis, Minn. 














COPY of the SACRAMENTO VALLEY 
MONTHLY will be sent to anyone 
interested in the wonderful Sac- 


ramento Valley, California, the 
richest valley in the world. Unlimited opportu- 
nities. Thousands of acres available at right 
prices. The place for the man wanting 
a home in the finest climate on ea 


rth. 
Write to Sacramen. 
te Valley Monthly, CALIFORN lA 
Pex. Sacramento, 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUY LAND? 


If so, you should first get a copy of our journal. It 
has lands advertised in it from nearly every state in 
the Union, sotbat you can find just what you want 
in its columns. 

Established 19 years and reaches 68,200 readers each 
issue, 255, of whom are farmers on rural routes. Send 
25c today for one year’s subscription. 


FARM AWD REAL ESTATE JOURNAL 


Dept. 97, Traer, lowa 


TEN DOLLARS DOWN AND TEN DOLLARS A 
MONTH WITHOUT INTEREST 
will buy forty acres of farming land in the Anwil 
ake Community, Vilas County, Wis. The 
Sanborn Homemakers Contract will help 











the man with limited means. Contract now for forty 
acres in the Anvil Lake Co-operative Community in 
Vilas County, the coming live stock, dairying and 


seed potato section of Upper Wisconsin 


Write 
Sanborn Investment Co., 432 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 


OTTER TAIL AND WILKIN COUNTIES 


Corn, clover, stock and grain farms, any size tract 
and terms to suit purchaser, $30 to $90. Otter Tall 








county boasts of never baving had a crop faflure, 
best of soil, good roads, towns, schools, etc. Nearly 
200 farms to choose from—take shore, cleared timber 
or prairle farms. Write today for free map, descrip- 
tive booklet and price list. PARK REGION LAND 
& LOAN CO., Fergus Falls, Minn 

A fine, well improved 80 acre farm, located in Palo 
Alto county, Iowa, and a fine bunch of pure bred 
Duroc Jersey hogs: also a complete silo building out- 
fit for making and laying up the auchor concretesilo 
blecks. If you are Interested in any of the above 
property, drop me a card and tell me what part you 
want a catalog of, and it will be sent to you free. 
Address H. N. JENSEN, R. 2, Terrtl, lowa 





YOUNG MAN 


You should own rich virgin farm land tn Rusk 
County; easy terms to actual settlers; write for free 


map and circular. 
FAAST LAND CO., Box 305, 


Are You Looking for a Bargain 


in an Iowa farm? I deal in bargains and can deliver 
the goods. 

FREMONT S. GIBSON, 
Citizens Nat'l Bank Bidg., Des Moines. Lowa 


Conrath, Wis 





A Beautiful Farm Home 
A farm of 240 acres located on one of the most 
beauttful lakes in Minnesota. Excellent bul! idings, 


school on farm, 5+ miles totown. AIT} under cultiva- 
tion except about 15 acres natural timber. Want to 
sell before June ist. If interested write at once, 


Fred E. Hodgson, Fergus Falls, Minn. 


200 lowa Farm Homes 


Fer Sale at Right Priees 
From 49 up to 700 acres. Write for 1915 descriptive 


catalogne. 
BOSSERMAN BROS., Murray, lowa 


Corn and Clover Lands 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 
ASHER MURRAY Wadena, Minn. 


De You Want a Good Improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesota? 
If so, write us for descriptions. prices and terms. 
c¢. E. BROWN LAND & LOAN CO., 
Madelia. Minn. 


MINNESOTA BARGAIN 


200 acre farm 2} miles from Willmar on State road; 
fine improvements and the best of sofl. Many other 


fine farms for sale. 
A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minn. 


Minnesota Oorn Lands 


For information a pe central 
Minnesota lands address 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Witimar, Minnesota 
Our Farmer’s Almanac with new Ist of New 
York improved farms 


sent free upon request. Address McBurney & Co., 
308 Bastable Block. Syracuse, N. Y., or 703 Fisher 
Building, Chicago, INinots. 


Southern Minnesota Corn Farms For Sale 


Biue Earth, Waseca and Faribault counties. For 


list of farms. write 
A. HN. SCHROEDER, Mankato. Minn. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA CORN BELT 


Best soil and productivity; schools and church 
advantages unexcelled. Write today for farm list 
and literature. CURTIS-SAW YER LAND 
COMPANY, St. James, Minnesota. 


80 ACRE CORN FARM 15 miles from St. Paul, 
+ mile tostation. Build- 

ings worth $5,000. land and excellent location. 

Price only $8,000. SYLVESTER BROS., 

503 Endicott Building, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
































Quack Grass Problem 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT own a quarter section of land in 
North Dakota, on which are five acres 
of quack grass, which grows so rankly 
that it is impossible to plow with 
horses. On other parts of this quar- 
ter ‘section there are patches of the 
pest. I want to get rid of this grass.” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
turn the worst infested piece into 
meadow for a year or two, and then 
into pasture. Quack grass makes a 
fair quality of hay, provided it is cut 
before seeds have begun to form. Jt 
also makes a fair quality of pasture. 
The object of putting the worst infest- 
ed piece into meadow and pasture is 
that after quack grass has been al- 
lowed to grow for several years under 
these conditions, the root stocks, in- 
stead of going six to eight inches deep 
—as they do in cultivated land—grow 
very close to the surface, not more 
than two or three inches deep. After 
the infested piece has been for a year 
or two in pasture, it should be plowed 
shallow with a sod plow, with such a 
sloping mold-board that it is possible 
to throw the furrow slice entirely 
over. Unless it is very dry, our cor- 
respondent will probably be able to 
handle his quack grass sod all right 
with this style of plow. A week or 
ten days later, the turned over quack 
grass sod is thoroughly disked. The 
diskings are repeated every week or 
so until frost, by which time the quack 
grass should be completely eradicated. 

If our correspondent can not use the 
quack grass meadow and pasture to 
advantage, the only thing which he 
can do is to try to eradicate the pest 
by fallowing or by clean cultivation. It 
is possible to put quack grass land in 
corn, and, by the very cleanest of cul- 
tivation, accompanied with frequent 
hand hoeings, to eradicate the pest in 
a single year. It means, however, the 
most conscientious work, and not one 
man in a hundred is likely to follow 
it up with the vigor necessary during 
the latter part of the summer. Most 
people, when they see that they have 
almost got the best of the grass, let it 
go, and the following year it is as bad 
as ever. The most important thing in 
getting the best of any weed, such as 
quack grass, Canada thistle, or horse 
nettle, is to have the determination to 
keep everlastingly at it, hammering 
away at the pest every week or ten 
days during the growing season, until 
it is entirely eradicated. 





Tractor Experience On a Corn 
Belt Farm 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In response to an appeal for infor- 
mation regarding tractors in Wallaces’ 
Farmer of April 2d, will say we have 
had some experience which we believe 
would be of some interest to prospec- 
tive tractor buyers and owners. 

After investigating the various 
makes and types of tractors we bought 
one last summer which we believed 
best fitted to operate on our farm of 
260 acres. 

The tractor we purchased weighs 
9,000 pounds; is a four cylinder 15- 
horsepower on the drawbar and 30- 
horsepower on the belt. The cylinders 
are 5% by 8-inch stroke and run about 
550 revolutions per minute. It uses 
kerosene successully at all loads. 

We purchased a four bottom 14-inch 
self lift plow with the engine and last 
fall during the hot dry weather we 
plowed 160 acres stubble ground 8 
inches deep on an average, with the 
ground so hard and dry that many 
horse plows found difficulty in operat- 
ing. The engine has an excellent cool- 
ing device and at no time has it over- 
heated in the least. It used three gal- 
lons of kerosene to the acre doing the 
above work, which we get for 6% 
cents per gallon, delivered to the farm 
by the oil company, and this with the 
lubricating oil and other grease costs 
us about 25 cents per acre. Under 
ordinary conditions we plow about 12 
to 14 acres per day depending on the 
length of day spent. The plow has a 
power lift which is operated from the 
engine cab, thus enabling one man to 
control the entire outfit. The plow 
has break pins which are a valuable 
thing when hitting stones or other ob- 
structions. 

The tractor is excellent for spring 
plowing and disking. We have a 10- 
foot double disk which the tractor 
pulls easily with a harrow behind, thus 
doing excellent work for oats sowing 





or for preparing stalk ground for 
spring plowing. We just finished 
plowing 90 acres of heavy stalks and 
have about 55 acres more to plow this 
spring. When spring plowing we pull 
a 5-foot harrow behind the plow, thus 
pulverizing the ground as it is plowed. 

We expect the tractor to operate 
over plowed ground ahead of the corn 
planter. An engine of this weight, 
with wide wheels will not pack the 
ground to any extent if the ground is 
in fit condition to work. 

As to the lasting qualities of a trac- 
tor, that depends almost entirely upon 
the treatment and care which they re- 
ceive. We visited a tractor of the 
same type as ours, which had plowed 
1,800 acres of land and it was in ex- 
cellent condition and still pulls its 
four plows. 

Conditions must be favorable for 
tractor farming and the operator 
should have some mechanical ability, 
and be able to locate and correct 
minor troubles and make adjustments 
when needed. 

There are a number of good tractors 
on the market that are reliable and 
efficient. 

So far tractor farming with us has 
been very satisfactory. However, we 
do not contend that every farmer 
should buy a tractor; this he must 
decide for himself, whether or not a 
tractor would be profitable in his own 
particular case. 

F.C. ADAMS & SONS. 

Vermillion Co., Il. 


Pay for Care of Stallion 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In reply to the inquiry of your Iowa 
subscriber who asks what it is worth 
to take care of a stallion during the 
breeding season, will say that I have 
had considerable experience along that 
line for the last twenty years. With 
regard to the amount of feed, your in- 
quirer can figure this by weighing the 
grain and hay for a week, and then 
estimating for the season. My obser- 
vation is that it costs somewhat more 
to feed a Percheron horse than a Bel- 
gian or a Shire of the same weight. 
With regard to what the caretaker 
should have’ for his services, $40 a 
month would be a reasonable price; or 
if he should take care of him on the 
shares, he should get one-half of the 











service fees. The caretaker should re. 
tain the service book and do the col. 
lecting. It will require about fifteen 
months to collect all the fees. 
C. R. WALDEN 
Van Buren County, Iowa. : 





ATLAS OF WARRING COUNTRIEs, 

Everybody needs a good atlas in order 
to keep posted on the war. We can fur. 
nish a 20-page atlas, each page lixi5 
inches. Shows all the warring countrieg 
on a large scale. Hundreds have been 
sold, and every body is pleased with it 
Price, postpaid, only 35 cents per Copy. 
Send coin or stamps. Address Wallaces 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Something Every Farmer Needs 
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Our Wehmiller Self-Loading Hay Rack 
Strong and durably made, simple and practical ty 
Operation. Saves one-half your time in both loading 
and unloading. Try this great labor saver this year, 
It makes haying easy. Write today for descriptiy, 
circular and price list. Address 

WEHMILLER MFG. CO., Dept. A, CLARINDA, 10W, 


207 Acres, $11,000 


Splendid Farm With Full Equipment 


High grade modern New York state dairy and grain 
farm, in rich farming section, surrounded hy someof 
the best farms in the state; splendid bullidings, pro 
ductive land, good location; cuts 75 tons hay besides 
other crops, 30 acres spring watered pasture, lots of 
wood, 400 sugar maples, 60 apple trees, other fruit; 
fine 2-story 17-room house, ba: barn, runni 
spring water, silo, other buildings; estate must be 
settled; quick buyer gets 12 cows, all wagons, ma- 
chinery and tools. Photo of handsome residenee, all 
details, traveling directions, etc., page 24, ‘Strout's 
Farm Catalogue 38.” Write today for your free copy, 
E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, Station 2697, Uni- 
versity Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Another lowan Buys 


D. W. Fagel, formerly of Mondamin, Iowa, nowof 
Macon, Mo., buys him a choice 160 acres in our “Gar 
den of Eden” of Stoddard county, Missouri. These 
are in every way certainly the richest and hest outof 
doors. Write for copy Square Deal and how you ean 
double and treble your money in a very short time 
and get you a home, the best on this earth. 

Ss. E. NEWHOUSE, Dexter, Mo. 


Fertile Floodwood District 


Impreved and unimproved 
farm lands in rapidly growing dairy center. Easy 
terms. Write for maps and information. FLOOD- 
WOOD LAND CO., Fleodwood, St. Louis Co., Mina. 


The best corn land at lowest prices. 
IOWA FARMS Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, ka. 
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great demand for farm labor toreplace the men who bave 
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<sv Canada is Calling You 
to her Rich Wheat 


She extends to Americans a hearty invitation to settle on 

her FREE Homestead lands of 160 acres each or secure 

some of the low priced lands in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
Alberta. 


This year wheat is higher but Canadian land just 9 
cheap, sothe opportunity is more attractive than ever. 

wants you to help to feed the world by tilling some of her 
soil—land similar to that which during many years has 
averaged 20 to 45 bushels of wheat to the acre. 
what you can make with wheat aro 
and land so easy to get. Wonderful yields also of Oats, 
Barley and Flax. Mixed farming is fully as profi 

an industry as grain growing. 


around $1 a 
5 7 fin: ed acreage 
this year is exiting Sarseere to pat aye 


for service. The efimate is he: and 
i good 


facilities schools and church 
Dat Write for litera ture and ieulars as to reduced 4 
rates to Superintendent ion, Ottawa, Canada, & 


FRANE H. HEWITT, 
202 W. Fifth St., - Des Moines, Lowa. 
WwW. V. BENNETT, 
Omaha, Neb. 


St. Paul, Minn 
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Balance of 1915, Now Only 


Special Trial Rate to New Subscribers 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find 50 cents (stamps or coin). 


Please send me Wallaces’ Farmer every week until Jan. 


1, 1916, as per your offer. 





EXTRA SPECIAL OFFER = 
Name 
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The Case Against the Mole 


Our readers persist in claiming that 
the mole lives largely on corn and the 
roots of growing plants. We have 
called their attention time and again 
to scientific investigations proving the 
mole to be carnivorous. A good 
publication dealing with this point is 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 583, of the Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture. 
In it the writer telis about keeping 
over thirty captive moles, all of which 
would eat ravenously of beefsteak, 
fish or any other kind of fresh meat, 


put would not touch corn, potatoes, or 
other vegetable food. A few, how- 
ever, were induced to eat green sweet 
corn. The stomachs of over two hun- 
dred moles were examined, and in 
them were found large numbers of 


earth-worms and white grubs, togeth- 
er with some beetles, spiders, cut- 
worms and other insect pests. 

How comes it then that where mole 
burrows are found, the corn is often 
missing? The scientists claim that 
much of the damage attributed to the 
mole is really caused by field mice and 


other small animals running up and 
down in the burrows made by the 
mole. Of course, it all comes to the 


same thing, for the mole must be held 
largely responsible for such damage. 

In gardens and lawns the mole, in 
spite of his good habits in eating 
harmful insects, is a pest. To destroy 
him, the following directions are given 
in the bulletin referred to: 

“When it is desirable to destroy 
moles, the trap will usually be found 
the most efficient means. So far all 
experiments undertaken with the ob- 
ject of finding an acceptable poisoned 
bait have given negative results, as 
the very nature of the animal’s food 
makes it difficult to secure a satisfac- 
tory substitute for living grubs, worms 
and insects. Then, too, the little ani- 
mal seems quick and shrewd to sense 
the danger in poisoned substances. 

“A number of excellent mole traps 
are on the market, and most of them 
will give good results if properly set. 
However, the mechanism of a trap is 
of secondary importance to the oper- 
ator’s knowledge of the mole’s works 
and ways. All makes of traps that 
have come under the writer’s observa- 
tion may be divided into three classes 
—the harpoon type, the scissor jaw 
type, and the choker type. Harpoon 
type traps are designed to impale the 
mole in the soil by spring driven 
spikes. Scissor jaw traps are intend- 
ed to be set astride the runway to 
grasp the mole firmly when he at- 
tempts to pass from either direction. 
The choker type has a pair of wire 
loops that encircle the burrow when 
the trap is set. All three types are 
designed to be sprung by the same 
sort of mechanism—a trigger pan rest- 
ing on a depressed portion of the 
mole ridge in such a way as to be 
lifted when the animal passes beneath 
it. No part of an efficient mole trap 
May be in the runway itself, as any 
intrustion of this sort will almost in- 
variably excite the natural suspicion 
of the animal to the extent of leading 
him to burrow around or beneath even 
a slight obstruction. E 

“Only general directions for setting 
mole traps can be given here. Spe- 
cific instructions for handling any par- 
ticular make of trap should be fur- 
nished by the manufacturer. A mole 
trap can be successfully operated only 
when set on that part of a runway 
that is near enough to the surface to 
upridge the sofl or sod. A little ob- 
servation will soon enable one to dis- 
tinguish the newer and more frequent- 
ly used runways from those that have 
been partially or wholly abandoned. 
A little cracking of the soil where the 
Saczing roof of the ridge has been 
Taised again, a few particles of fresh 
earth thrust out to close a tiny open- 
ing or crevice, the wilting of grass or 
foliage along the course—these are in- 
dications of an occupied runway. If 
in doubt, the question may always be 
Settled by making a small breach in 
the ridge, and if that particular part 
oi the burrow is in use, the mole will 
Mveriably repair the break when he 
comes that way on his rounds. By fol- 
lowing this plan, all the centers of 
mole activity on one’s premises may 
be definitely located. In placing the 
trap, one of the stretches of the run 
that seems to be leading in some defi- 
hite direction should be selected, rath- 
er than one of the turns of a laby- 
Tinth that may not be traversed every 
time the mole comes in the vicinity. 

Before setting the trap it is well to 











ascertain the course of the burrow by 
thrusting down a lead pencil or stick 
of about that size. The trap selected 
should then be lined up with the 
course as nearly as possible; the jaws 
of the scissor jaw type should straddle 
it, the loops of the choker type should 
encircle it, and the spikes of the har- 
poon type should be directly above it. 
In the case of the harpoon type it is 
best to force the impaling spikes into 
the ground once or twice, to facilitate 
their penetrating into the burrow 
when the trap is later sprung. It is 
also desirable, in setting any of the 
traps, to depress only that part of the 
mole ridge that is immediately be- 
neath the trigger pan, using the hand 
instead of the foot for this purpose. A 
little earth may be built up snugly 
under the pan if necessary. Avoid 
treading upon other parts of the run- 
ways. It will pay to visit the traps at 
least twice a day. 

“The persistence of the mole in re- 
pairing breaks in his runways is 
equaled only by that of the spider in 
mending its torn web. One can take 
advantage of this known trait not only 
in selecting locations for trapping, but 
in planning the capture of the animal 
alive. Though requiring more time 
and attention than trapping, the plan 
of catching moles by surprising them 
at work is fairly practicable. In fol- 
lowing this plan, one should open up 
five or six feet of ridge in each of the 
several distinct runway systems, and 
make the rounds of subsequent in- 
spection every few minutes. When a 
mole is found repairing a break, he 
can be tossed out with a shovel and 
despatched. 

“Repeated leveling of the mole 
ridges on a lawn by means of a roller 
not only tends to discourage the ani- 
mals from making further incursions, 
but prevents that injury to the grass 
roots which otherwise would result, 
and restores to the lawn its more 
Sightly appearance.” _ 

Mole skin fur is a valuable article 
of commerce. Over three million of 
these skins are sold on the London 
market every year, and several thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of them are im- 
ported into this country. It might ap- 
pear that there would be an oppor- 
tunity for the farm boy in trapping 
this pest and selling the skins to fur 
dealers. 





Buy Your Rape Seed 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“Would it be practical to sow rape 
in corn at the time of the last cultiva- 
tion, when the corn is to be hogged 
down? If the rape were sown broad- 
cast, would the cultivation give too 
much covering?” 

As we understand it, most of our 
readers sow rape ahead of the culti- 
vator at the last cultivation, at the 
rate of about four pounds per acre. 
Doubtless it would be possible to get a 
more even stand with less seed by 
using a single horse wheat drill set to 
cover the rape about one-half inch 
deep. Probably, however, it would not 
pay on the average farm to go to this 
expense and bother, since the results 
are usually fairly good with simple 
broadcasting at the time of the last 
cultivation. 

By sowing rape in corn, it is pos- 
sible to get far more out of “hogging 
down” the corn. At the Iowa station, 
corn with rape in it gave practically 
twice as good results as corn with no 
rape. Those who have had the most 
experience in “hogging down” are al- 
most unanimous in their hearty ap- 
proval of rape in corn. Rape seed is 
rather scarce this year, and the de- 
mand will be greater than ever be- 
fore. Our readers should buy their 
rape seed at once. Be sure to get 
Dwarf Essex rape. 





Formaldehyde Treated Oats 
for Feed 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“When sowing oats this spring, I 
treated them with formaldehyde. I 
have about ten bushels left. Is it safe 
to feed these oats to live stock?” 

Formaldehyde is a strong solution of 
a very irritating gas in water. After 
the oats have been treated with the 
formaldehyde, however, and have been 
spread out to dry, the gas disappears 
and leaves the oats just as safe for 
feed as before treatment. 
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Jackson Gives You More 
Than Mere Equipment 


The Jackson Models for 1915 have everything you 
could ask for in the way of equipment, beautiful 
body design and luxurious comfort. But their real 
value lies beyond these features. 

' Forthose who use the same judgment in buying 
{ an automobile that they use in every-day purchases, 
the chiefest value of the Jackson is in its long 
record of years of dependable service and its 
economy in operation. 


Thousands of Jacksons six, seven and even eight years 
old are still faithfully doing their work every day 
The prices of 1915 Jacksons are as low as sound engineering 
principles, honest materials and careful workmanship permit 
us to make them. By all means see these cars before you 

come to a decision, 
Jackson “44”—$1250 
Jackson Olympic “44”— $1375 Jackson “48”- Six—$1650 


See the Jackson at your nearest dealer's 
or write for new catalog at once. 


JACKSON AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
1507 E. Main St., Jackson, Michigan 


CAPITAL CITY CARRIAGE CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 
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International Harvester 
Haying Machines 
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Y OUR haying tools must be strong and steady 
in frame; they must work easily and smoothly; 
they must get all the hay and put it into the best shape 
poombte That is why you must consider International 
larvester hay machines, for 1H C hay machines have never been 
a for good work in the field or for durability, at any time 
or place. ' 

IHC local dealers sell these machines. It is to their interest to 
see that your hay is put into the barn, stack or bale, in the best cone 
dition, regardless of the weather or accident, 
When they sell you an International Harvester 
tedder, side delivery rake, self or hand dump 
rake, stacker, sweep rake, loader, combined sweep 
rake and stacker, or hay press, they sell you a 
machine that you can depend upon; that will give 
you perfectly satisfactory service. 

Drop us a line, and we will direct you to the 
nearest dealer handling our machines, and will 
also send you interesting catalogues on any one 
of these machines you may be interested in, LS 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO 
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EXHIBITS 
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Owners of 
Light Cars 4 


may expect far 
greater mileages 
than the 


6,760 Miles ba 


average recorded 
last year on heavy 4 
cars by The Auto- J 
mobile Club of yi 
America in official test of Pennsylvania Oilproof 


‘VACUUM CUP TIRES 


The light car cannot begin to put the service qual- wi 

ities of these tires to the severe usage they encoun- 

tered in the A.C. A. tryout. ra 

Besides, 1915 Vacuum Cup Tires embody a new ‘ 

toughening process that adds 50% to the already 

greatest known wear-resistance, 

This mileage economy is made all the more pro- 

nounced by our substantial price reductions. 

Absolutely oilproof— guaranteed not to skid on wet or greasy y 
¥, 
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pavements or returnable at purchase price after reasonable trial. 


FORD TYPE 
VACUUM CUP TIRES 
Embodying the V.C. Standard 


of Quality in smaller sizes and 
at lower prices. Guaranteed 
Oilproof. Guaranteed 4,000 
miles. Especially recom- 
mended for country service. 
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Pennsylvania RubberCo. 
Jeannette, Pa. 


Atlanta 
Boston Omaha 
Philadelphia 
Pittsbur. 
Dalias St.Paul | 
Detroit San Francisco 
Kansas City,Mo. Seattle 
Minneapolis 


Aw Independent Company with 
an Independent Selling Policy 
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TAPATCO scientific, humane collar pads end trouble 
for you and pain for your horses. They fili up 
the hollow places that come in neck and 
shoulders as soon as your sleek horses are put 

to work in spring. TAPATCO Pads 


Make Any Collar Fit Snugly 


Made from start to finish right in our ewn shops. We even 
make our own cotton drilling and do our own dyeing 

_ TAPATCO pads are porous. They permit ample ventila - 
tion and absorb all sweat. Filled with our 
own Special Composite Stuffing. Li 


soft, springy and very absorbent. 
No dirt; no trash; no short, cheap, 
limy hair with hide attached to at- 
tract rats and mice. 


Ask Your Dealer 


PADS FOR HORSES @ 


The American Pad & Textile Company, Greenfield, oO. 





Save All the Hay—Pay Big Profits 


Galvanized—Corrugatcd—Extra Quality Coating 
More economical than barns or-permanent sheds. Easy to put on and 
take off. Made in sections, thus occupying little space when not in use. 
Made in all sizes. Are water-tight and rust-proof. Can't blow off. 
Mr. Ham Hardy, Neb., says: ‘Your cover preserved my hay fine got $1 
on tack protected with your cover than for other stacks in same field.’’ 
on the first stack of hay will more than pay for your Martin Metal 
er. With ordinary care will last 15 to 20 years save its cost or more 
ry stack. *SPECIAL OFFER! Write today for free, illustrated literature 
and special introductory price. 
The Martin Metal Stack Cover Co., 314 N. Mosely S 
Stocks carried in Wichita, Kan.; Portland, Ure.; Omaha. Neb.; 
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t., Wichita,Kan. 
and Canten, Ohio. 














Why build a rack when you can buy a BURNHAM RACK cheaper? Built 
from hardwood and fir finishing lumber, with bolts and rods—no nails to 
work loose. Painted with pure linseed oil paint in 
attractive colors. Write for prices and description. 


Charles City, lowa 
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Concrete Floors and Hog Walliows 


re a) 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We note ina recent issue that a Mis- 
souri subscriber wishes to obtain some 
information on the advantages of ce- 
ment floors for hog houses, and con- 
crete hog wallows. We take pleasure 
in submitting the following informa- 
tion, which may be of interest to him: 

A concrete floor for a hog house is 
economical, as it lasts practicaily for- 
ever; it needs no repair—once laid, 
you need pay no further attention to 
it; -it is easily cleaned, and conse- 
quently much more sanitary than the 
usual hog house floor. The money 








in a convenient place near a water 
supply. Dig out the hole with straight 
sides to a depth of two feet two inch- 
es; lay a drainage foundation ten incp. 
es thick; set a two by ten inch board 
around the outside of the hole, to k¢ ep 
the dirt from crumbling in on the con- 
crete; mix the concrete 1:2:4, which 
means one part Portland cement, two 
parts sand, and four parts gravel or 
crushed rock, and place a six inch 
floor in the hole. As the concrete ig 
laid, imbed woven wire in it one inch 
from the bottom. The thickness of the 
side walls should be four inches at 
the top and ten inches at the floor 
line—the sloping sides make cleaning 
easy. Keep all animals away for two 








A Goncrete Hog Wallow. 


saved in the feed that is usually 
trampled in the mud by the hogs will 
pay for the small additional expense 
of construction within a year. The 
concrete floor does not soak up water, 
and therefore can not be infected with 
disease germs; neither can rats nesi 
under it. A concrete feeding floor is 
nothing more than several sidewalks 
laid side by side. 

Excavate to a depth of twelve inches 
for drainage foundation, and around 


dig a trench twelve inches wide by 
eighteen inches deep. This trench filled 








weeks, giving the concrete plenty of 
time to harden. 

Three men could build these wal- 
ows in four or five days, the whole 
cost not exceeding $50. A concrete 
hog wallow is easily cleaned, lasts for- 
ever, and requires no looking after. 

We take pleasure in sending you 
a few pictures to illustrate our points. 
The picture showing the hog troughs 
was taken at the state insane asyium, 


| Norristown, Pennsylvania. The hog 
the outside edges of the entire floor | feeding troughs were made by the in- 





mates of the institution, and are con- 
structed entirely of concrete, costing 





Concrete Troughs Which Cost 65 Cents. 


with concrete prevents hog wallows 
from underniining the floor, and keeps 
rats from nesting under it. The floor 
must be graded so that water will not 
collect under it. 

A feeding floor simiiar to the one 
just described ranges from 10 to 15 
cents per square foot, depending on 
the labor and the length of the haul of 
the material, etc. We believe it would 
be advisable to concrete the floor back 
under the shed, as this wiil necessitate 
a very small additional sum of money, 
and will give a permanent floor for all 
time. 

Taking up the question of a hog 
wallow large enough to take care of 
fifty or sixty hogs, we would suggest 
that your correspondent make two 
wallows, built side by side, sixteen by 
twenty feet each. Locate the wallows 





in the neighborhood of 65 to 70 cents 
each. 
PERCY H. WILSCN 
American Portland Cement Man 
facturers’ Association. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to your subscriber in re- 
gard to a cement floor in a hog heu 
I think he will never regret it. Cement 
is much cheaper than lumber, and w'!l 
last ten times as long. Dirt would ve 
all right to fill up with, but the loss 
would root it up and make big holes. 
The little pigs would get in the holes, 
the sow would lie down on them, and 
kill enough pigs to more than pay (or 
the cement. 

When I built my hog house, I first 
laid my forms the size of the shed. It 
was eight feet wide, forty-eight fect 
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Lpkeep of buildings pays as 
well as upkeep of land. Good 
paint is as important as good 
fertilizer. The best thing in 
paint 1s 


It makes paint do more and 
look better. 


Let us send you a list of manufacturers 
who make ready-mixed Zinc paints, and a 
copy of the booklet, ‘‘ Your Move.”’ 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 457, 55 Wall Street, New York 








Make Your Auto 
Pay Its Keep 


OR QUICK TRIPS to market with milk, produce, 

small stock or grain, and return with provisions 

or farm necessities, attach this trailer to your auto in 

a jiffy. Carries 1000 pounds and doesn’t interfere 
with your auto as a pleasure vehicle. 





F.0.8. 
CHICAGO 
FITS ANY AUTO—STANDS THE BUMPS 
The Curtis Patent Hitch assures perfect trailing 
which is absolutely necessary to a trailer’s success, 
Steel chassis and cross springs afford great durability 
and ease onload, Write for 
Special Introductory Offer 
andcatalog. We wantselling agents in every locality. 
UNIVERSAL TRAILER COMPANY, 
417 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 
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More Pork Per Bushel 
of Corn. Sunshine Does It 


Give your hogsa chance to grow as fast and 
put on as much weight as possible. They, 
eye pe oe have it for, 

e best health and growth. LET. 
Put Chief Windows in the CHIEF Su 

yom hog house and ting se 
ogs have sunshine @—*4 

every day the sun shines. ¢ 
It means money to you. 
Chief Windows are eas- 
ily put in onnew or 










ance, 
durable and satisfactory in service. 

more than wooden windows. Made of heavy, 
galvanized steel. Glass protected by wire netting. 


Chief Cupolas 
Insure Pure Air 


» Galvanized steel cupolas, scientifically de- 
{ signed to give perfect ventilation. They 

give your stock pure air at all times in an 
Rain-proof, 


Ww or our Booklet today. 
all about Chief Steel Products aud why 
Athey save you money and make you mon- 
\ ey in service, 


Shrauger & Johnson 
415 Walnut St., Atlantic, lowa 


ROWE'S HOG OILER 


NEW IDEA 
Sent Freight Paid on 


Days’ FREE Trial 


J Oiler made without 
valv 








Pens es, cylinders or wheels. 
and Can't clog, stick, leak or 
Yards j get out of order. Guar- 
4 anteed ears. Uses 
Pre. Crude or Medicated oil. 
Vents ens an 


Kills lice; keeps 
y 





z . Cae | pay freight and send 
= : one gallon.of Medicated 
PRic : A Oil fi "th each post. 
Hehe ES " a i ahaa. ook 
2 Oilers 15, 3 . f 
SOiters 2, nse. Y 


Freight Paid direct from t p 
ivee on request. ALVIN V. ROWE, Pres’t 


ROWE MFG. CO.. .473Libertv St., GALESBURG, ILL. 














long, four feet high on the north, and 
seven feet on the south. There was 
room for eight sows, and I put in a 
window for each sow. I laid the forms 
and filled with dirt for about three 
inches. Then I put about three inches 
of concrete (about five to one), and 
put a cement floor sixteen by forty- 
eight inches, in front of the shed. It 
was about three inches thick. I used 
five parts of sand to one of cement, 
and made gates sixteen feet long. 
The sows were separated until the 
pigs were about two weeks old. Then 
I took them out and let them have the 
run of the place. I raised my shed 
floor six inches above my feed floor, 
so that a hard rain could not get under 
the shed. The little pigs are always 
dry; and when the rain is over, I put 
my feed on the cement floor. None of 
it is wasted. Be sure to slant your 
feed floor a little, so that when it 
rains or snows, it will run off and 
leave the feed floor clean. A shed of 
that kind, and a feed floor, will handle 
seventy-five to a hundred 250 to 300- 
pound hogs. WM. FALLON. 
Nebraska. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Referring. to the inquiry of a Mis- 
souri subscriber in a recent issue, I 
want to give my experience with a 
concrete hog wallow. Early in the 
summer of 1914, I had urgent need of 
a hog wallow, so I made one of con- 
crete, seven feet long, by five feet wide 
at the top. This is large enough to 
accommodate about fifteen 100-pound 
hogs. As I had no shade near the 
barn, and the wallow is in the barn- 
yard near the water trough, I had to 
provide some shade, so I put a cheap 
roof over the wallow. I made it from 
scrap lumber. I was surprised when 
I found out how cool the bottom of the 
wallow is; for in the hottest days, the 
hogs come from the field and wallow 
in the water a few minutes; then they 
go into the barn perfectly contented. 

For sixty hogs, a wallow having an 
area of about 200 square feet would be 
ample. The bottom should be on a 
level, and the sides should be sloping, 
about 25 or 30 degrees. Both sides 
and bottom should be finished rough, 
that is, they should not be troweled 
down smooth. While the concrete is 
still soft, sprinkle gravel over the sur- 
face; then, with a spade or other suit- 
able tool, beat the gravel into the soft 
mortar or concrete, being sure to have 
plenty of cement near the surface, so 
the gravel will stick tight. This is to 
prevent the hogs, especially the heavy 
sows, from slipping. In case no grav- 
el is at hand, the work may be finished 
the same as for a sidewalk. Then with 
a garden rake or a common pitchfork, 
scratch the surface to make it rough. 

The wallow should be below the sur- 
face of the ground, and the sides ought 
to rise at least eighteen inches above 
the bottom. Then, if six inches of wa- 
ter are let into the wallow, and many 
hogs crowd in, they will not crowd 
much water out over the sides. If the 
surrounding surface is lower than the 
sides, there will soon be wallow on 
the outside of the concrete wallow. A 
few inches of earth in the bottom of 
the wallow will please the hogs. By 
keeping the sun off, the cooling capac- 
ity of the wallow is greatly increased. 

HENRY SCHOLZ. 

Christian County, Missouri. 





Fifty Years Experience in 
Domesticating Prairie 


Chickens 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 





A few winters ago, when it was very | 
cold, and the ground was covered with | 


a very deep snow, the prairie chickens | 


came down from the north to southern | 


Iowa and Missouri, until you could see 
them almost everywhere, in flocks of 
from 50 to 100 or more. It is quite 
likely they came because it is warmer 
south, and as we saw them roosting 
in trees, it may be they were induced 
to come because there is more timber 
south, and they couldn’t endure roost- 
ing on the snow in the north. 


While they were here, my cousin, 


Emmett Miller, in Appanoose county, | 


encouraged them to remain on his 
farm, by prohibiting all hunting on 
his premises, and permitting as little 
trespass among them as_ possible. 


When spring came, about a half dozen 
remained and nested on his place. I 
was there in March, and it did sound 
good to hear their song,. 


song that we heard in 


2 
early 


miliar 





that old fa- | 


times, all over the prairies of Iowa, 
about five o’clock on a spring morn- 
ing—bum, bum, boo, the male bird’s 
joyous greeting to another spring day. 
There was also the cackie of the hen, 
which I am unable to describe by any 
combination of the letters of the alpha- 


bet. But all old settlers have heard 
it, and it seemed essential to com- 
plete the harmony of the song of 


spring by all the wild life in rapturous 
chorus. 

What the increase was the first year 
I am unable to say, but there has been 
a substantial gain every year, and the 
flock is supposed to number about 200. 
These chickens remain on this farm 
summer and winter; that is, they are 
there every night to roost. <A few 
may have taken up their residence on 
other farms, and quite a number have 
been killed when they migrated too 
far from home in search of food, but 
when disturbed, they make a bee-line 
for their old stamping ground, where 
they have learned that they are safe. 

The efforts of Mr. Miller have been 
educational. His neighbors in recent 
years have cooperated with him in his 
laudable undertaking, and _ prairie 
chickens are destined to become quite 
common in that locality, where a. few 
years ago there were none. 


The example of Mr. Miller should be 
a stimulus to our legislature to abolish 
the open season for the hunting of 
these birds, which would resuit in 
their increase all over the state, as 
they have on this farm. 

There is no imported game bird that 
will equal the prairie chicken. They 
should be protected as a safeguard 


against extinction like the pigeon. As 
an evidence of the war they make up- 
on insects, it is only necessary to men- 
tion the fact that they subsist upon 
nothing else until they are half-grown. 
That they can in a measure be domes- 
ticated is shown that, when the har- 
vest of hay is in progress, they will 
not leave the field on that account, but 
w 1 fly only to get out: of the way of 
mowers, rakes, etc. 

I write this for the sole purpose it 
may have to stimulate any movement 
to save the prairie chicken. The facts 
related above are surely encouraging. 
It would be a sad day to anyone with 
a spark of sentiment and love for wild 
life, to be compelled in future years to 
lament: “They are gone.” 

LEROY 

Monroe County, lowa. 


MILLER. 





Worms in Ground Cherries 


A correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell me something to pre- 
vent worms in ground cherries. Ve 
raise ground cherries every year, but 
the worms get so bad that we are able 
to save only a few for use.” 

We do not know of any experimental 
work that has been done along the 
line of preventing worms in ground 
cherries, but we suspect that our cor- 
respondent will be able to prevent 
most of the damage by spraying with 
a solution made by mixing three 
pounds of arsenate of lead with fifty 
gallons of water. We suggest that he 
spray with this solution once every 
week from the time the ground cher- 





ries begin to form. 











proved by Government test? 





The United States Forest Service says of a certain wood: 


“It is Hard, Dense, Very Strong, Flexible, Straight and Even in the 
Grain; a Good, Sound Timber of a Nature Free from Weakenin 


What’s the answer? What is this wood possessing so many desirable qualities 
Pp § y q ? 


It’s Southern Yellow Pine—Nothing Else 


Defects.” 
Bulletin No. 99, 1911. 








to many hard woods. 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine...... 4,280 
(ie) Pe 8.05) 
ad MRD IC so. < i.e c cess ce ceces's dsOIe 
Hickory, Big Shellbark ......... 3,890 


“The Wood of a Thousand Uses”—the wood the Forest Service experts 
found to be the toughest, strongest, hardest soft wood, and, in these qualities, superior 


Look at this table. The figures are the result of tests by the Forest Service, 
and show just how much Southern Yellow Pine surpasses hard woods of pro- 
verbial strength in its resistance to a crushing weight—that means weight-carrying 
quality. The figures indicate pounds per square inch. 


ABOUT THE ONLY GOOD QUALITY THE GOVERNMENT DOES 
NOT MENTION IN CONNECTION WITH SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE IS 


Low Cost to the User 
and your lumber dealer will mention that if you ask him. 


The Government’s purpose in testing the qualities of wood is to aid you— 
assist you in a choice of a wood suited to your needs in building about the farm 
and in the home. You can depend on the Government’s tests; they are accurate 
and thorough, and made without prejudice. You cannot go wrong in acting on 
the information provided, and buying the strongest, most durable, easiest worked 
and most economical wood for all-around farm and home use— 


Southern Yellow Pine 


1073 Qo Ee naigcedee 
LO BO eee ee er 4,180 
Blache Chetry .....2.0000000 ceed Ae 
UMOMGUIN 6/5645 ses ndaracnes 2,520 











feedrack, and other farm structures. 


plete specifications. 


Yellow Pine. 








These plans are 
FREE, are practical and up-to-date, and include com- © 


We have nothing to sell you—we / 
simply want you to learn fully the possibilities ff NAMIC ~---------nn-eenneeneseeneoeeseenerennccnm 
in usefulness and money-saving of Southern 


Whether you are building a house, barn, silo, feed shed, granary, Fist 
hog house cr water tank, or only replacing a tool handle, you'll 
find Yellow Pine perfectly and faithfully serves your purpose. 
And your dealer always has it in stock. 

Before you begin that new building on the farm, send to 
us for plans for barn, granary, poultry house, feed sheds, 


611-C Interstate 

Bank Building 

New Orleans, La, 
Send me FREE your 


Silo Book 
Plans of Farm"Buildings 
Tebie of Lumber Tests 
i House Pians 
ee ee ar N eR eR 


vA 9 Dein State 
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MORE MONEY 
we) am (0) 01 aw (ey-4- 


Healthy Hogs fatten more readily, 
bringing you quicker, bigger profits. The 
most economical, easy way to keep your 
Hogs healthy is to use 


Meyer’s Hog Lubricator 


Latest and best way to oil Hogs. New 
idea. No Valves, Springs, Wheels or 
Gears. Nothing to get out of order. 

Most simple, durable and efficient device 
of the kind. New system, prevents oil 
waste. Helps to cure and prevent Scurvy, 
Lice, Nits, Mange and other Vermin- 
caused Skin Diseases. Also Cholera, Hoof and 
Mouth Disease. 

Effective for Worms be- 
cause Hogs like to eat 
Meyer's Antiseptic-Dis- 
infectant Hog Oil. 
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Pricelow. Write at 
once for _ particulars of 
30-Day Free Trial 

fer, and our $10,000 
Guarantee Bond. 
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LIGHT WITHOUT FIRE 


No Matches — No Danger — No Wires 


EVEREADY Flashlights 


give a bright, powerful = 
stream of light — when and 2 
where you want it —indoors x7 3 


and out. 


EVEREADY Tungsten Flash- 
light Batteries are economical— 
theya 


re powerful and they l-a-s-t. 


t aeedpe hrows gig ood 
re CAS 


tor. P rice U. 






f $3. Ws 
( eee 
d for Il lustrater 1c Catalog No. 87 
ng 75 styics $7 





mm Tbe to $7.50. 

40,000 an -alers —if yours can’t supply 

you, write us. 

Absolutely guaranteed by the “‘Larg- 

est Manufacturers of Flashlights in 

the World.”’ No. 2659 
AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 


ional Carbon Co. 
Long Island re ity New York 











At last! 


A real steel fence 
post; rust resisting; 
lightning ground- 
ing; cheaper to in- 
stall than cheapest 
wood post—lasts @ 
lifetime. Royal Steel 
Posts are the latest, 
most improved fence 
posts made; willdrivein 
any soil; no post holes to 
dig; low first cost is the 
only cost; they increase the 
value of your land. 

Write us today for details 
about Royal Steel Posts 


CHICAGO STEEL POST CO. 


ROYAL 


POS TS) 


RESIST avst/ 
¢ 
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Cheap as Wood fininiterm 
Fence. Sell direct, shipping to users only at 
manufacturers’ prices. Write for FREE CATALOG, 


UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO, 67 16th St. Terre Haste, Ind, 


“Fitzgerald's Automatic Gate” 


Direct to carmen sorthrough county agents. This 
gate can be opened from Wagon, Auto, or Horseback 








by five-ye at boy 


very state and county fair where 


ym each locality gets agency, show 
nd make good without loosing an 





r circulars and prices to 
c arthage Gate C ompany. Carthage. Mo. 











Direct from F. 
vrata a = 


ALL poustt GALUAN ize 
Rew Catalog with Bargain P 8 
and sample to test. Mail to Dept. 73. ) 


Brows Fence & WireCo. Cleveland, 0. 


BINDER TWINE 


Factory to Farm 
QUALITY GUARANTEED. Twenty-seventh 


Yoar Quick shipments. Write for Free 


samples. Wholesale price. 
AUGUST POST, Box 55, MOULTON, IOWA 














































Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 
Write for price and FREE 
DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 


10 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Elinois 
Plant Buffalo. Iowa 


sample. 





Boys to San Francisco 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Cherokee county was the first coun- 
ty in Iowa to organize under the plans 
recently exposed by the Ames exten- 
sion service for conducting one acre 
corn contests. The plan is to give the 
winning boy in each county a free trip 
to the Panama exposition, and the ex- 
penses, amounting to not more than 
$135, are to be defrayed by some indi- 
vidual within the county. 

We are glad to report that Cherokee 
county was the first to complete its 
organization. Mr. W. A. Sanford, of 
the First National Bank of Cherokee, 
has pledged himself to be responsible 
for the $135. Miss Logan, of Ames, 
was the solicitor. 

We invented the plan of giving 
township prizes in connection with the 
county prize. After some _ careful 
thinking, and with the assistance in 
soliciting of Miss Mary B. Richardson, 
another extension worker, we have the 
following to offer the boys of our 
county: 

Cherokee township, first prize, $19; 
Aton township, first prize, $10; Pilot 
township, first prize, $10; Rock town- 
ship, first prize, $10; all by Ed Hux- 
ford, Cherokee, Iowa, Cherokee State 


Bank. Spring township, first prize, 
$10, by Fred Huber, L. H. Carnahan, 
L. E. Jacobson, all business men of 


Larrabee. Ced ar township, first prize, 
$10, by R. H. Gray, Larrabee, Iowa, 
Larrabee Savings Bank. Liberty town- 
ship, first prize, $10, by L. Ferrin, 
Meriden State Bank. Sheridan towa- 
ship, first prize, $10, by R. C. McKin- 
ney, Cleghorn State Bank. Amherst 
township, first prize, $10, by I. C. Ed- 
monds, Exchange Bank of Marcus. 
Marcus township, first prize, $10, by 
L. E. Lundquist, First National Bank 
of Marcus. Tilden township, north 
half, $5, by L. Gund, Bank of Marcus. 
Banks of Marcus combined on their 
territory. Tilden township, south half, 
$5, by James Robertson, Washta State 


Bank. Grand Meadow township, $106, 
by James Robertson, Washta State 
Bank. Willow township, $10, by C. C. 


Harshbarger, Citizens’ Bank, Quimby, 
Iowa. Silver township, $10, by C. C. 
Harshbarger, Citizens’ Bank, Quimby, 
Iowa. Pitcher township, $10, by P. D. 
Wine, Farmers’ National Bank, Aure- 
lia, Iowa. Diamond townshiup, $10, W 
H. Bischell, First National Bank, Au- 
relia, Iowa. 

We have sixteen townships in the 
county, and sixteen prosperous banks. 
Our original plan was to have each 
bank assume the _ responsibility for 
one township. We failed in two in- 
stances, but made it up in other ways. 
The enterprising firm, Weart & Ly- 
saght Lumber Company, of Cherokee, 
surprised us by gobbling up in one 
sweep the second prize for all the 
townships in our county. 

We feel that we are justly proud of 
the enterprising spirit of our business 
men in this county. It is our opinion 
that any man who can see an individ- 
ual benefit in a public benefit is a good 
citizen. Anyone serving the public in 
this capacity, or any other, can per- 
form no greater service for his people 
than by inventing an idea that will 
stimulate the agricultural interests of 
his community. 

fhe department at Ames perfects the 
plans only in a general way. The de- 
tails are left to the county leader. The 
leader in this county happens to be 
the county superintendent. If any- 
thing in these few lines proves to be 
a wholesome suggestion to any pros- 
pective leader, it has been made pos- 
sible through the Kindness of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 

LEW McDONALD. 

County Superintendent of Cherokee 
County, Iowa. 





Information Wanted 


An Illinois subscriber writes that he 
is offered a small herd of pure bred 
Angus cattle on the share basis. The 
animals are of high quality, being the 
cream of one of the best herds in the 
state. Our subscriber wants to know 
what share he should have for taking 


care of these cows and their produce. 
The thought is that he will continue 
the breeding operations from year to 
year. We should be glad to hear from 
any of our readers who have been par- 
ties to a similar arrangement. 
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— 
the Oil 
that Puts 


Extra Life in 


STAN DIBy Sa iiss 5 


4 mane 


Barn Paint 


y anit iff \y 


paint? Why not know the formula—test the oil and be ab- 


W ai not be sure of long satisfactory service when you buy 


solutely sure that your paint will last? 
is guaranteed to last you for five years. 
within that time you get new paint. 


Standby Barn Paint 
If it cracks, chips or peels 
Ask your dealer about it. He 


will tell you that this extra long life is due to the great quantity of 


pure linseed oil—the life giving element. 
Here is the analysis: 


Pure Linseed Oil, 
Heavy Japan, 


is pure linseed oil. 


Nearly half of the liquid 


43.7% 
56.3% 


Standby Barn Paint is the only barn paint that we know of with 


a liquid analysis of 43.7 per cent pure linseed oil. 
that this oil is puxe—the mineral pigments also are pure. 


And bear in mind 
They are 


ground by a special process that makes them especially fine and 
smooth. Just compare Standby Barn Paint with any other that you 


know of. 


It’s worth while to get this extra long durability. 


It saves 


money in work of repainting—saves buying more paint—insures a 


good appearance for your buildings. 


Ask your dealer for our 


Free Sample Can 


which contains enough Standby Barn Paint to try on your barn door. 


See how 


easily it works under your brush—how readily and smoothly it spreads—note the 


brilliant color—the glossy finish. 


Barn Paint to paint your entire barn and other farm buildings. 


Then buy from your dealer enough Standby 


Apply the paint 


properly and if it cracks, peels or chips within five years, tell your dealer and he 
will give you enough new paint to replace it free of charge. 
See your hardware or paint dealer today for the free sample can. 


WADSWORTH-HOWLAND CO. 


232N. Carpenter St. 


Chicago, Hlinois 








MORE and BETTER WHEAT 


from the acre at 


less cost to grow. 


— Two hundred to four hundred pounds of 


Armours 





Fertilizers 


drilled in at seeding time will promote rapid root-growth, insure 
early maturity, heavy grain and more of it; reduced bushel cost; 


a good clover catch and a more 


profitable grain crop— 


IT’S THE YEAR the world needs the grain. 


Write for “More Money From Wheat.” 
ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS Dept. 


Chicago, Ill. Baltimore, Md. 











Nashville, Tena. Greensboro, N. C. 



























The windmill that wears a hat. 
With one feed of oil for a year it will toil. 
A gentle breeze will whirl 

















are walanoed in duplicate. 
In any breeze it leads with ease. 

Oils itself, pamps the water, just exactly 
8s it oughter. 

No climbing of towers in ours. 
Built to shed the dust and rains. 
Built to stand the w indy strains. 
With its hat on its head, its oil in its 
pocket, its a charm to the farm, and 
mo one csn knock it. 




















CASE 
Baling 


Presses 


Beat all others for fine, fast 
work and small power consumpt tiOie 
Largest size machine will turn out 4to6 tons 
per hour with 10 h. p. engine. Mechank 
cally excellent. mR all CASE machi 
ery, they are built to produce results. 








Smoother Bales—More of Th SE 
These are the things you want. And CASS 
ive them. More of them per hour 
with less help and less h. P. And years longer 
service. ail new Bail’: ng Prey 
Catalog and prices. 











AermotorCo., 1146S. Campbell Ave.,Chicago ths "17" 








4.1. Case Threshing Machine Co., Inc., Dept.809 Racine, Wis. 


————— 





Wher answering advertisements, 





please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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“lM THT ASLEEP 
wevywy ara \ 


actly what you have been looking for. 
sbetantial, powerful, practical, li 5 eS — 
man tractor for general farm work. Field or 
belt. High quality at a low price. 


Heider Tractor ““Model C” 


The product of our expert engineers who know Qe 
requiremerits of power farming as proven by 
years of successful manufecturing of light 
we eight | tractors. = 
Not a freak, not an ‘experiment, but a ” strictly 
m high-grade, four-cylinder, four-wheel tractor 
rs) which is the recognized standard of pe gd 
construction. Has _ seven 
Horse Power, ten-fifteen. — urns 
gasoline, kerosene or motor spir- 
its. Absolutely guaranteed. 
Write today. Get facts and 
proof of our claims. Address 


, HEIDER oa - 


gs 











Mounted on heavy wood 
base. Complete with 
A, battery and accessori 


Jack pe 


Gasoline Engine 
Will pump over 1800 gallons of water 
per hour against an 80-foot head. 


Will grind 3 bushels of shelled corn 
or small grain per hour. 

Will shell 20 to 30 bushels of dry 
com per hour. 

Strength, weight, cam nay work- 

manship and fuel economy, all guar- 

anteed by Fairbanks-Morse quality. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Wi 30 cities, where 
— ra py peg of freight be sage og was 


} and laughed at him. 











FRESH air in the 
BARN 
means more good 
profits in your 


Air 
maeyeles 
AERATORS | 


and Sanitary Ventilatin Ss 
tem. Scientifically design ae 
op air sucked out—fresh air drawn 
in. Waste proses _ 
roperty wor 
Ses Cost saved NV 
42 in one year. ' 
Write for fine \\ \ 
new a \ Za 
ree. nelose \\ \ use " 
10¢ for Prof. \\\"G=szso2\ e 
King’s book. A 


(Formerly 7c.) 








using Cant Strike 


Illustrated Book on Lightning free. 
Explains cause and tells what kind 
of rods will protect your ee 
W. C. SHINN, 124 No. 16th Street, Lincela, 


Shins Te first 














Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made: liow plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, ete.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and m any mowe, and any time any- 
One wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
Or wants to tell us som Apes which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write 


Was the Old Man Right? 


The demonstration train stopped to 
educate the 200 farmers gathered 
around the Mud Creek station. Out 
bustled a professor onto the platform 


and started a rapid fire talk on in- 
creasing the corm crop. 

“Pick your seed corn before the mid- 
dle of October. Store it in a dry, airy 
place. Test it ear by ear. Hundreds 
of experiments have proved that it is 
easily possible to raise the yield ten 
bushels per acre. There are ten mil- 
lion acres of corn in Iowa. At 50 cents 
a bushel, that means $50,000,000 in- 
creased, wealth for the farmers of 
Iowa, secured simply and easily by 
a little care in handling the seed corn. 
Will you men do your part? All who 
will, hold up your hands!” 

A few sheepishly held up their 
hands. Sandy McPherson, a canny 
old Scotchman, grunted in disgust, but 
said nothing. People looked around 
anxiously when they heard Sandy 
grunt, for they knew that grunt meant 
the stirring of Sandy’s anger. Sandy 
didn’t talk much, but when he was 
aroused he was likely to do almost 
anything. 

Next came the hog cholera man. 

“Last year,” said he, “the farmers of 
this state lost one in four hogs. This 
year they will lose only one in ten. I[t 
is safe to say that by the serum meth- 
od of checking hog cholera, the farm- 
ers of the United States have been 
saved a total of at least 3,000,000 hogs, 
which, at $10 a head, would be worth 
$30,000,000.” 

Finally old Sandy McPherson said 
he would like to ask a question: 

“Tf everybody raised more corn,” he 
said; “and if no hogs died of cholera, 
wouldn’t prices go down?” 

The boyish professor thought Sandy 
Was a regular back-woods mossback, 
“It’s not for you 
to worry about that,” said he. “You 
increase your acre corn yield, and de- 
crease your cholera loss, and you will 
make money.” 

Now the curious thing about Sandy 
is that, although he looks like a “hay- 
seed,” he is more progressive than most 
of the young fellows., Last year he 
got eighty bushels of corn, while most 
of the neighbors were well satisfied 
with fifty. He never has had cholera 
on his place. 

Sandy got mad. “Look here, you 
college feller in a high collar. I can 
grow good corn and raise hogs with 
most anybody in this state. I can 
make money when prices are right. 
What I am afraid of is that other 
farmers will learn to do as good as I 
do. Here you are telling the secrets 
of the game. Bless you, man, I have 
picked out my seed corn before frost 
and tested it every spring for forty 
years. By using a little common sense 
I have always managed to keep chol- 
era away; but now I am vaccinating 
all my weanling pigs with the double 
treatment. I am a good farmer, and I 
profit by it. But you college fellers 
are running all over the state, telling 
everybody the things I found out by 
hard experience. Other college fellers 
in other states are doing the same. 
Now if you get the farmers to increase 
their corn yield ten bushels per acre, 
you will see the awfullest slump in 
corn prices you ever saw. I have 
watched it forty years, and I know that 
I have made more money on many a 
thirty-bushel corn crop than on a six- 
ty-bushel crop. I remember a sixty- 
bushel crop I sold at 12 cents a bushel, 
and a few years later I got 60 cents a 
bushel for a thirty-bushel crop. The 
only time I ever made money on good 
crops was when most folks had poor 
or ‘middlin’ crops.” 

Was Sandy right? I used to think 
he was an old crank, but the other 
day I looked up the statistics and 
found he was not so far wrong. In 
1913; the farmers of the United States 
got $16 for the average acre of corn, 
which produced twenty-three bushels, 
while in 1912 they got only $14.20 for 
an acre producing twenty-nine bush- 
els. By an increase of six bushels in 
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yield, they lost $1.80 an acre, or each 
bushel additional yield was worth 30 
cents less than nothing. 

Next I looked over corn prices and 
yields from 1866 to 1911, using a very 
scientific method devised by a profes- 
sor of political economy, and worked 
out the following table: 
19 bushels 

were worth 
20 bushels 

were worth 
21.5 bushels 

were worth 
24 bushels 

were worth 
27.75 bushels 

were worth 
31.5 bushels 

were worth 

Now, if it cost during this period 
$10 to raise an acre, the profit on. a 
nineteen-bushel crop would be forty 
times as great as on a 31.5 bushel 
crop. 

With hogs it works out the same 
way. When there has been no chol- 
era in the country, and hogs are go- 
ing to market at the rate of nearly a 
hog per person yearly, the price will 
be about $4 per cwt.; but when there 
are half this number of hogs, the price 
will be $10 per cwt. When there are 
many hogs in the country, you are 
likely to lose 10 to 20 cents a bushel 
on the corn yeu feed them, but when 
there are few hogs, you make 10 to 20 
cents a bushel, 

Shall we all 


acre 


become mossbacks? 
Certainly not! The thing to do is to 
get together. Learn to know your 
neighbors. The time is coming when 
the farmers will “boss” their own 
business, and get as much for a large 
crop as a small one. In the meantime, 
it is up to you to beat your neighbors, 
and grow as large crops as you can, 
and do all you can to get together on 
buying and selling such things- as ma- 
chinery, feed, live stock, and grain. 
You and I may yet see the day when 
the farmers will control their business 
as effectively as the packers control 
theirs. 





Growing Contest Corn 


An Iowa boy writes: 

“I would like information about the 
growing of corn for a contest. Would 
you drill or check the corn in order 
to get the largest yield? What kind 
of seed yields the highest? How would 
it be to drill the corn and then thin? 
How many grains would you figure to 
the hill if you checked?” 


The two important things in. getting 
a large yield of corn are good land 
and a perfect stand. The variety of 
corn does not make a great deal of 
difference. This boy will probably do 
best to use some neighborhood vari- 
ety which has a reputation for yield- 
ing well. A number of experiments 
have indicated quite clearly that as a 
general rule, the ordinary home-grown 
seed corn will outyield that brought 
in from a distance. 

In order to get the largest possible 
yield, this boy should plant his corn 
very thickly some time during the first 
half of May. It does not make very 
much difference whether he plants in 
hills or in drills. It will take a little 
more work to keep weeds down if he 
drills, but the chances are that he will 
get at least a bushel or two larger 
yield per acre. If he drills, we sug- 
gest that he set his planter to drop a 
kernel every six inches. If he checks, 
we advise setting the planter to drop 
five or six kernels in each hill. If the 
seed is any good at all, this will give 
a stand which is entirely too thick, 
and the boy must go over the fie'd 
after the plants are six or seven inch- 
es high, and thin. In thinning, the 
idea should be to have three or four 
good stalks in every hill if the corn 
is checked, or one stalk every twelve 
inches if the corn is drilled. If the 
season turns out to be wet, a larger 
yield might be secured with an even 
thicker stand than this, but if the sea- 
son turns out to be dry, this stand 
will be a little too thick. Since no one 
can tell just what the season will ba 
like, it is best to plan on from 12,000 
to 15,000 stalks per acre. By plant- 
ing thick and thinning while the stalks 
are young, we would expect this boy 
to be able to increase his yield by 
nearly twenty bushels per acre, if the 
season turns out to be fairly moist. 
If, however, the season is dry, this 
thick planting, followed by thinning, 
may increase the yield only by a very 
few bushels. 

This boy must remember that the 








one important thing for him to do is to 
get a perfect stand. He must use his 
own ingenuity to pick out the most 
convenient way of doing this. By a 
perfect stand, we mean 12,000 to 15,- 
000 plants evenly distributed over an 
acre. In a very dry season, 7,000 stalks 
distributed evenly over an acre may 
be a perfect stand, but in an unusually 
favorable season, 18,000 staiks per 
acre may give the — yield. 








The Work Reflects 
the Worker 


Back of every seam, 
button, button hole, and 
pocket of your new 
Clothcraft 5130 Blue 
Serge is a worker. 


Scientific training of 
workers in Clothcraft 
Shops is assurance to us 
that you—our customer 
—will get full value for 
the fifteen dollars you 
spend on “5130.” 


There are many other 
assurances, and back of 
all is the great Cloth- 
craft Idea—‘‘Better and 
better medium-priced 
clothes through con- 
stantly improving 
methods of manufac- 
turing.” 


This season’s splendid 
line of Clothcraft spring 
models at $10 to $20 is 
the answer to 69 years 
of scientific clothes 
building. 


CLOTHCRAFT 
All Wool Clothes 


110 40°20 Brack 


toWear 








| The Clothcraft Store | 


(IN YOUR TOWN) 








Write to The Joseph & Feiss Co., 631 St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for the Clothcraft Style Prints, a sample of the all- 
wool serge used in Clothcraft 6120, and « personal note of 
introduction to the nearest Clotheraft Store. 


CUP | ELEVATOR 


“MEVERS” STATIONARY | 
Placed inside the Crib 
in the dry. Easy run- 

ning, Cee oe and 

stron, Elevates 

Oats eat or Ear- 

Corr, SO Busheis 














= Made from heavy 

==] buckets and cham. 

SOLD DIRECT TO 
THE FARMER. 


SET 1N YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 


Catalogue showing eight styles with Crib Plans 
which save you money, free. Write for it today. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. sox é9 Morton, iLL. | 
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PLY™MOUTH ROCKS. 


LEGHORNS. 
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Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs 


for hatching from farm range fiock headed by Brad- 
ley cockerels; large, heavy boued. even barring. 
Eggs per 15-91.00, 3-81.75, 50-82.50, 100-84.00. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed 

L. §. FISHEK & SON, Edgewood, Iowa 





WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 


Flock consists of 200 pullets selected from 600 and 
mated with 11 pound pure white cockerels. Prices 
$1.00 for 15, #2.00 for 30, $3.00 for 50, @5.00 for 100. 
Order from this ad 
JAS. JENSEN & SONS, Newell, Iowa 


. good weights and 
Grandview Barred Rocks f°) \5)"* fv 
for hatching #4.00 per 100 or €2.25 for K 
MRS. ED. WILLIAMS, R. 2, Kanawha, Iowa. 








q! RATER BROS.. Monroe, Iowa, 36 years breeders 
‘ of Barred Rocks of the laytng strain, with size 
and quality, from Chicago and New York prize win- 
ners. Eggs—i5, 1.25: 30, 62.00; 100, 6.00. Special 
cockerel mating—15, $5.00. Eggs guaranteed fertile. 





YX TRA fine Barred Rock eggs. cockere! 
E mating. Pens.#3 per 15; select range flock, 81 
per 15, $1.75 per 30,85 per 100. Mating list free. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Alta Trease, Lynnville, lowa. 





\ THITE Plymouth Rock bens and pullets for sale. 
Eges #1.50 per 15,2 per 30, #5 per 100; stock 
scoring up to%4. Have won 18 premiums at poultry 
shows. White Rock Farm, R. 1, Griswold, lowa. 
ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs from breeding stock 
] barred to the skin and good layers. #1.50 per 15, 
$2.75 per 30, 66.00 per 100. L. L. DeYoung, Sheldon, Ia. 











’RIGHT'S Barred Plymouth Rock eggs now, 15- 
\ #1.75, 30-€3, parcel post, prepaid. Safe deliv- 
ery guaranteed. Lafe D. Wright, Knoxville, lowa. 





( ‘UT rates. White Rocke, Fishel strain. Eggs $1.25 
thirty, $1.75 fifty, 63.00 hundred. White View 
Poultry Farm, Mrs. Claude Pugh, Menlo, lowa. 





ARRED Rock eggs, bigh scoring cockerels, hens 
barred to skin, bred to lay. 75c per 15, $4.00 per 
00. Mrs. Geo. A. Schultz, Indianola, lowa. 





\GGS—Ringlet Plymouth Rocks and trap nested 
“4 Single Comb Leghorns—#5.00 per hundred. Mrs. 
M. D. Longshore, Woodward, Iowa. 





ge from Barred Rocks, Bradley strain, bred 
4 lay—15, 61.00; 50, 62.50; 100, $4.00. Mrs. R. A 
Smith, Allison, lowa. 





] UFF Rocks; large boned, golden Buffs. Eggs 61 
15: $5-100. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Wil- 
liam Guyana, Charles City, lowa. 
bar ag Imperial Ringlet Barred Rocks di- 
rect. Eggs @1.50 per 15. Send for mating list. 
Grace Coon, Ames, lowa. 








} RADLEY'S Barred Rock eggs. Pen one—15, $2.50; 
5 pea two—15, $1.50: range—100, $3.00. Mrs. E. W. 
Collins, Mt. Pleasant, lowa. 


ey Rock 
in 42 





gs. Yards headed by males scor- 
g to 92), 15-81.00, 50-82.75, 100-84.50. Everett 
Hardin, Knoxville, lowa, 











»pARRED Rocks, Bradley strain; cockerel matings. 
Eggs $4.00 per hundred. Mrs. Nelson Havens, 
Linby. lowa 


B' FF Rock eggs for hatching from farm raised 

thoroughbreds. Mrs. Geo. F. Graham, Ipava, 11] 

PARTRIDGE Rock eggs from good layers, 15-€2.00. 
Geo. F. White, Berwick, lowa 


\ 7 HITE Rock eggs from good layingstrain. D.L. 


Graham, Parkersburg, lowa 
ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs for hatching, 61.25 
per setting Baby chicks 12c each Emmet 
Eldridge. Sac City. lowa 
B' FF Rocks that are buf 5 eggs. iW, #4. 
Willis Shaw, Poultry Judge, Newton, lowa 


81.00; 100, $3.50. John 





\-er= Rock egges—15 
Ludwig, Prairie City, 11] 


LANGSHANS. 









g c Langshans exclusi Ws 
ees 1.0: W, 81.75; 100, 84.50. Mrs. Wim. 
Hunt, Earlville, lowa. 








— K Langshans, good color, large birds. Eggs, 
pen 13-85c, 26-81.50, 100-84.50. Wm. Baskerville, 
Earlville, lowa. 





| oer Langshans, prize winners. Eggs 16 for 81, 
$4.50 for 100. KF. 8S. Thompson, Algona, lowa. 








_- Langshan-eggs. Standard weight, range 
stock. Leslie Perrigo, Forest City, lowa. 








P' RE bred Black Langshan eggs. #1 per 15, $5 per 
100. Mrs. James Bristol Kirkwan, lowa 





B ACK Langshan eggs from the big boned kind at 
reduced prices. H.P. Myers, Murray, lowa. 








B' ACK Langshan eggs $4.00 per 100. Farm range. 
Mrs. A. L. Mason, Early, lowa. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


S$. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Tompkins strain. Write for descriptive circular. 


P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Co., lowa 


‘ C. R. I. Reds. Eggs from selected hens, scored 

e roosters, farm range. Breeding Reds eight 
years. $5.00 per 100, express prepaid. S.J. Syeddom, 
What Cheer, lowa. 


—o from farm range flock of big boned Rose 
4 Comb Reds, pen bred; extra heavy laying 
strain; $3.00 per 50, $5.00 per 100, prepaid. David 
Welle, Newton, lowa. 











—— Comb Rhode Island Reds. Good farm range 
stock. Eggs $1.00 for 15, $4.50 for 100. Mrs. 
Harlan Macy, Searsboro, lowa. 





Bs from choice, big boned, dark colored 8. C. R. 
4 I. Reds, range flock; 50 for $2.00, 100 for $3.50. 
Chas. E. Bishop, Newton, lowa. 





QINGLE Comb Reds that are red—15 eggs, $1; 100, 
‘ $4. Willis Shaw, Poultry Judge, Newton, lowa. 





age Island Reds either comb, exhibition or 
utility eggs. “red Weiss, Shenandoah, lowa. 





S C. R. I. Red eggs, 84.00 per 100: setting, 75c; range 
WO. flock. Geo. I’. Scott, R. 1, Batavia, lowa 





ANCONAS. 

gp gear ye ard’s strain, direct. Eggs $1.50 

we oi 15, 85.00 per 100. Roy Burkitt, Jefferson- 
ville, Ill. 








©! NGLE Comb Ancona Eggs, 61.25 per 15. Edward 
s Dooley, Selma, lowa 


"Clarinda, Lowa. 








well marked, heavy laying strain; mated 
with high scoring, prize winning cockerels, first 
prize cockerel] Ottamwa; first and second Bonaparte. 
Eggs—41.00 15; $2.50 50; #4.00 100. Edward Dooley, 
Selma, lowa. 


2( 0) SINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn hens; large, 





S.C. BROWN LEGHORNS FO05535,8100: 2 
$3.00. 8. JI. GARDNER, Russell, lowa. 








] ABY CKICKS—High class Single Comb 
White Leghorns #10.00 per 100. Eggs $4.00. 
EGGLAND HATCHERY, Box W, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 





] OSE Comb White Leghorn eggs from pure, 
x healthy stock, @5 per 100, $1 per setting; shipped 
in ship safe boxes. Wm. F. Thom) son, Colo, lowa. 

‘INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns. Extra good, pure 
‘ bred, all single comb. Eggs—50, $1.75. J. A. 
Penn, Alta, lowa 











| gg E Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from fine select- 
ed flock, $3.50 per 100. Mrs. L. A. Hodadon, 
Ciarksville?lowa. 





| tage Comb Brown Leghorn eggs—heavy laying 
strain—50 for $2.00, 100 for $3.50. Harry Pfander, 





TOO0 SINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs—50, 
é $2.00; 100, 23.50. Murl Edwards, Rock- 
bridge, IIL 

QINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, €1.25 per 3, 
‘ 83.50 per hundred. Asa Anderson, New London, 
lowa. 





QINGLE Comb White Leghorn egg machines; 100 
s exes, $3.00. Willis Shaw, Poultry Judge, New- 
ton, lowa. 








a Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, $3.50 per 100, 15 
for @1. J. W. Wilson, R.5, Marshalltown, lowa. 





‘INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, 30 for $1.00; 
\ $3.00 per 100. E. A. Kauffman, Lockridge, lowa. 





R Cc. W. Leghorn eggs for sale, 15 for $1.00, 50 for 
« $2.50, 100 fore@4. E. O. Armstrong, Walnut, Ia. 





S C. W. Leghorn eggs. 75c per 15. Special prices on 
t. incubator lots. Mrs. H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, la. 





te 8.C. Brown and White Leghorns and Rhode 
Island Reds. Cyril Jarvis, Russellville, Ind. 





r= Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, 83.00 per 100. 
Ross Knight, Clarksville, lowa, — 








QINGLE Comb Danish White Leghorn eggs, 15-€1.50. 
- Geo. F. White, Berwick, lowa. 





ag Comb Brown Leghorn eggs 83.50 per 100. 
Duane Mason, Early, lowa. 





S C. White Leghorns. Choice eggs $3.00 per hun- 
4). dred. Geo. Gaul, Tipton, lowa. 





100 SINGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs $2.80. 
Kalix Farm, Madrid, Iowa 








WYANDOTTES. 


eee 





~ LVER LACED WYANDOTTE EGGS, 
‘ 15 for #1, 45 for 82.50. 100 for 85. Twenty-seven 
years a breeder. ©. M. HEALY, Muscatine, Iowa. 





QILVER LACED WYANDOTTE EGGS 
‘ for hatching, 81.00 per 15 or @5.00 per hundred. 
G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 





Ross: Large, snow White Wyandottes. 20-#1.00, 
4 100-84.00. Fawn and White Indian Runner ducks, 
15-81.00, 50-82.50. Mrs. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, lowa. 


PURE bred White Wyandotte eggs for hatching, 
J. 











E. 


vood laying strain, 75c per 15, $4.50 per100. Mrs. 
Newcomer, Cleghorn, lowa 





GIL ER Laced Wyandottes exclusively. Good farm 
‘ range eggs for hatching, 81.00 per 15, €4.00 100, 
E. O. Dyvig, Stanhope, lowa. 





\ HITE Wyandottes exclusively, farm range, 20 
eggs $1.00, 50 for 82.00. Mrs. A. L. Surfus, 
Bristow, lowa. 


wm TE Wyandoites exclusively (Fishel strain). 
50 eggs for #2.00 W. B. Danforth, Little 
Cedar, lowa. 








\ *HITE Wyandotte eggs, carefully selected, $1.00 
per 15,85 per i100. John Smoley. Marengo, la, 





\ HITE Wyandotte eggs from prize winners—15, 
$1.00; 100, 64.00. Echel Shaw, Newton, lowa. 














\ YJHITE Wyandotte eggs, two dollars per fifty. I. 
W. Jacobson, Madrid, lowa 





QILVER Wyandotte eggs, 15 #1.00, 45 83.00, 100 85.00. 
K Victor Felter, De Soto, lowa. 





TURKEYS. 
PPAR RRA RAI een 
gd Red turkey eggs, @3 pereleven. Best 

strain, large birds. Shipments guaranteed. 
Orders filled promptly. Mrs. Frank Richmond, 
Balleyvilie, Kansas. 









YGGS from large flock of high scoring Mammoth 
4 Bronze turkeys, 82.25 for 9. Guy M. Efnor, 
Monroe, lowa. 





? M. Bronze turkey eggs from prize winning stock. 
e Nettie Lee Davis, Hume, Missouri. 





\ AMMOTH White Holland turkey eggs, $2.50-12. 
4 Mary E. Helms, Madrid, Iowa. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
u 


PPPRPPPLD PPP PLP SOPODD DPR AAS 
Buff Orpington and R. C. Rhode 
island Red Eggs For Sale 
15, $1.00; 50, $2.50; 100, $4.00. 

B. F. HELD, Hinton, lowa 
E GGS for sale from pure bred Silver Laced Wyan- 
4 dottes, White Rocks and Rose Comb Reds at 


$1.50 per 13, 5.00 per 100. Also Pekin duck eggs at 
$2.50 per 13. Sam Thronson, Lake Mills, lowa. 








ILVER Laced Wyandotte. Pekin duck, M. B. 
‘ turkey eggs. Also fine choice turkey tom and 
Pekin drakes and ducks. Mrs. J. J. Lunbeck, Route 
20, Dyersville, lowa. 


3 417 COCKERELS Twenty-nine varieties 
etd ey chickens, geese and ducks. Aye Bros., 
Box 2, Blair, Neb. 








QINGLE Comb White Orpingtons and Single Comb 
‘ Rhode Island Reds. Eggs 15-81.00. G. E. Erick- 
son, Pilot Mound, lowa. 





DOGS. 


COLLIE PUPS 


8S. and W. males. #8 each; tri-color, ¢7.50; females, 
$5. Two bitch workers, 315 each, from imported 
stock; none better. 
H. J. ROMPS, BB. 2, 








Marion, lowa 














Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


A Small Leak? 


A lady who has moved from the 
country to town, found it necessary to 
reduce her flock of hens from one hun- 
dred to twelve. When one of the 
twelve sickened .and died, she was 
troubled over the loss; that hen ap- 
peared bigger and fatter, of finer plum- 
age, and a better breeder, dead, than 
alive. The financial loss troubled her, 
too; she hated to lose a hen. Then 
she thought of the numbers of hens 
she had lost on the farm without giv- 
ing it a second thought—a hen was 
dead, but she had ninety-nine other 
hens—bury it so the pigs wouldn't get 
it, or the other hens eat a maggot- 
infested carcass—that was the only 
thing of importance. 

This indifference to the loss of one 
hen from a large flock may be a leak 
which will be serious. If we figure it 
only as a loss of one per cent on the 
investment, we yet have a loss which 
no good business man would permit 
without investigation. Efficiency ex- 
perts seek out a leak of a fraction of 
one per cent, and fortunes have been 
made from what were at one time con- 
sidered unavoidable wastes. There 
will always be loss in any undertak- 





























leave her nest if it is disturbed; the 
safest way is to remove the eggs with 
a long stick, as they are very clever 
about hiding their nests if disturbeq 
The meat of the guinea is very goog 
if a gamey taste is liked; it is Claimed 
that guinea is frequently served for 
quail in the hotels. The male Zuinea 
is called a cock. He @losely resembles 
the hen, but has longer wattles and a 
different tone. The wild guinea takes 
but one mate; in domestication one 
cock may take two hens, but not more: 
if left to themselves, they will pair 
off. The hen usually begins to lay 
about the end of March. Eggs should 
be set in April and May, while fresh- 
the period of incubation is twenty-six 
days. Guineas should be confined to a 
small run and fed until they are large 
and strong enough to forage; then 
they will pick up most of their food. 
They wiil not scratch in the gardens 
but of course will eat fruits and vege. 
tables on the ground. They should 
have some shelter during the winter, 





Aspergillossis 
Aspergillossis is a common disease 
of poultry that #t is very hard to diag. 
nose before death. As with blackhead, 
affected birds have no _ pronounced 


symptoms at first. The early stage 
shows itself in weakness; the birds 
drag about slowly; they will remain 
in a semi-squatting position for some 
time; if chased, they will fall from 
exhaustion; the plumage is dull; the 
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Dorothy and Her Chickens. 





ing; the care required to prevent the 
death of one hen out of a hundred may 
be worth more than the hen; but yet 
there is a chance that that hen might 
have been saved, or removed from the 
flock before she caused disease and 
death amongst the others. So it is 
well to look at the death of one hen as 
a sign that the flock needs looking af- 
ter. Open them up, learn if possible 
what the trouble is, and how to pre- 
vent it. 





Guineas 


A subscriber writes: 

“T would like to ask a few questions 
in regard to guineas. Should one let 
the young guineas remain with the 
old ones when they are hatched? Can 
one set the eggs under hens and raise 
them like chicks? Some say if the 
eggs are taken away, the guineas will 
leave the nest and make a new one. 
Is this true? Is the meat of the guinea 
good to eat? What is the male guinea 
called. How many hens can one keep 
to a male? What time should one set 
the eggs? Do guineas depend on home 
feeding, or do they roam? Must one 
house the guineas over winter?” 

The young guineas may remain with 
the old ones; the care of the guinea 
is very like the care of turkey poults; 
they must be kept warm and dry at 
first, but since the guinea hen rarely 
sets until the weather is dry and 
warm, she may be safely trusted with 
them, although the eggs are success- 
fully set and the young raised under 
hens. The guinea hen is very apt to 





wings droop; the eyelids are partly 
closed, and the affected bird emits a 
snoring sound, and opens its beak 
from time to time as if breathing was 
difficult. It will drink well, but is not 
hungry. Sometimes there will be a 
slimy substance in the throat. The 
bird dies from exhaustion in from one 
to eight weeks. Occasionally the 
above symptoms are accompanied by 
swollen joints. Post-mortem will show 
whitish or yellowish nodules, together 
or in masses, in the depths of the tis- 
sue, sometimes in the marrow of the 
bones, in the mucous membranes, air 
sacs and tubes there is usually a fun- 
gous growth, sometimes ulcerated. 
This disease is caused by molds of the 
genus aspergillus, and occur on siraw 
and grain. They are inhaled in breath- 
ing or swallowed with the food. 

To prevent this trouble, use only 
clean, dry straw and grain; keep the 
house well ventilated, and use only 
clean litter. No cure has as yet been 
discovered. 


The Call of the Guinea 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Please tell me how I may tell my 
guinea hens from the guinea cock.’ 

The guinea cock is slightly larger 
than the hens; his wattles are larger, 
and his voice more of a shrill shriek, 
while the hen’s voice sounds like 
“Buckwheat, buckwheat,” or, “Come 
back, come back.” Apparently, she 
uses two syllables to her call. It takes 
experience with guineas to distinguish 
their calls. 
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Fashion Department 


Owing to our Mmited space for each department 
we can devote only @ very small space to fashions. 


The patterns we Offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow allseams. 10cents each, postpaid. Order 
py pumber and give size or age. Write plainly and 


be sure and sign your name and address. 
our fashion book, “The Fashion World,” published 
thly, showing all the newest patterns, will be 
ostpaid for five cents. Special book on em- 
sry patterns, ““Embroidery for Every Woman,” 
rating 200 designs and describing how stitches 
er tobe worked, price 5¢ per copy, postpaid. Ad- 
<s allorders to Pattern Department of Wallaces’ 
armer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 


No. 7020—Boys’ Shirt Waist Suit—Shirt 
and trousers compose this suit. Cut in 
sizes 4 to 12 years. 

No. 7019—Ladies’ Dressing Sacque and 
Cap—With loose sleeves and wide collar. 
Cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 

No. 7009—Ladies’ Apron—With front 
and back of body in one piece. Cut in 
sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 

No. 7022—Girls’ Dress—Consisting of 
blouse with long or short sleeves, and a 
separate pleated skirt. Cut in sizes 6 to 
14 years, 

No. 7000—Child’s Coat and Cap—Closing 
in double-breasted fashion, and to be 
made with or without the shaped cape. 
Cut in sizes 1, 3 and 5 years. 


The above patterns will be sent to any 
address, by the Pattern Department of 
ee paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each, 








ORPINGTONS. 





Q C. BUFF Orpingtons. Guaranteed fertile eggs 
\. from choice farm range flock; 15, $1.00; 100, 
$5.00. E. D. Hamann, Persia, lowa. 





'S ©. Buff Orpingtons a specialty. We raise our 
. winners. Egg prices reduced now to 85.00 per 
105. F. H. Schmadeke, Clarksville, lowa. 





‘GINGLE Comb Buff Orpington eggs, farm range, 
\) beautifal buff, $1.25 per 15, $5.00 per 100. Mrs. 
Jess Rambo, Clarksville, lowa. 





@! NGLE Comb Buff Orpingtons, good layers. Eggs 
' $1.50-15; $4.00-50. Range $1.00-15; $4.00-100. V.H. 
Conner, Clarksville, Iowa. 

q! NGLE Comb White Orpingtons exclusively. Cook 
‘> and Kellerstrass strains. Eggs—i5, $1.25; 100, 
$5.00. Mrs. Floyd Mathews, Stockport, lowa. 








q ¢. BUFF Orpingtons—great laying strain. Eggs, 
\. $1.00 per 15, 4c each for 50 or more. Fred Van 
Antwerp, Lohrville, lowa. 


yar Orpington eggs, 5062.50; 100-4.00. Se- 
lected pen, 15-62.00. Mrs. Ernest Hollatz, St. 
Ansgar, Iowa. 








Ww HITE Orpington eggs for sale from fine stock. 
Mrs. A. R. Stickle, Macomb, Ill. 





DUCKS. 





—°cz* ducks, ducks, eggs best three varieties, 

all good ones. Buff Orpington 15 $2.00, 45 $5.00, 
109 $10.00. White and Fawn Indian Runners, Light 
Brahma chickens half above prices. Catalogue free. 
F. P. Healy, Bedford, lows. 


\y Amora Pekin duck eggs for hatching from 
4‘ prize winning stock, $1.25 peri2. Joe Tenny- 
n, Clarksville, lowa. 








| strain White Runners, pure white eggers. 
it a for hatching. Mrs. Lew Baldwin, ipava, 
lilnois, 





DIAN Runner duck eggs, fine quality stock. 
- Fawn $1.00, White $1.50. T. R. Funk, Ottumwa, 
Wa. 





W HITE Indian Runner duck eggs, $1.00 per 13. 
Mrs. L. A. Hodsdon, Clarksville, lowa. 





F AWN and White Indian Runner duck eggs—41, 15; 
$2.50, 50. Bertha Goodwin, Tracy, Lowa. 





Brooder Pneumonia 


This disease is very common and 
fatal in young chicks. Since it often 
occurs with white diarrhea (any ill- 
ness which affects a chick is indicated 
by a white discharge), deaths from 
this cause have been attributed to 
white diarrhea; but they are two dis- 
eases which may occur separately. 

In brooder pneumonia, the chick 
hangs its wings, stands humped up, 
and breathes heavily. After death, 
yellow tubercles are found in the lungs 
and intestines, liver and other organs. 
The disease is caused by musty litter 
or food; chicks may be infected from 
the straw in the nest of a setting hen; 
if the incubator has not been disin- 
fected, the trouble may come from 
there; it is also possible for it to be 
carried in the egg. 

There is no cure. The treatment 
consists in keeping the incubator, 
brooder and run in the most sani- 
tary condition, and caring for the 
chicks in such a way that they will 
have the vitality to resist the disease. 
Vigorous breeding stock, and abso- 


‘lutely sanitary quarters will practi- 


cally abolish the disease in the poultry 
yard. 





Eggs for Winter 


When eggs are plentiful, before the 
hens begin hiding nests, is the best 
time for preserving the winter sup- 
ply. Water glass is probably the best 
preservative, and is inexpensive. Do 
not try to use last summer’s supply of 
the water glass for this year’s use; get 
fresh, and use one part of the water 
glass to nine parts of water. George 
A. Olsen, of the Washington experi- 
ment station, has made the following 
estimates of the amount of water glass 
needed for medium sized eggs: 
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ce Se | 40 eggs 3% pints 
2 galions ..... 80 eggs 7%, pints 
3 gallons ..... 120 eggs | 10% pints 
4 gallons .-| 160 eggs | 14%, pints 
S gallons: ..... 200 eggs | 18 pints 
10 gallons ..... 400 eggs | 36 pints 











Kafir and Milo for Poultry 


Kafir and milo are splendidly adapt- 
ed, both in size and composition, for 
feeding to all classes of poultry. In 
many parts of the country, far outside 
of the grain-sorghum belt, small patch- 
es of kafir, durra, or other “chicken 
corn” are commonly grown on the 
farm, simply to furnish chicken feed. 
In 1908 there were more than 100 
firms engaged in the manufacture of 
over 200 brands of poultry feed. Fig- 
ures furnished by thirty-three of these 
firms show an annual output at that 
time of about 30,000 tons of these prod- 
ucts. Approximately 10,000 tons, or 
one-third of this total, consisted of 
the seed of Blackhull kafir. This was 
mostly ‘used in mixture with other 
grains, such as corn, wheat, screen- 
ings, etc. It is probably a conserva- 
tive estimate that kafir or milo seed 
forms fully 25 per cent of the pre- 
pared poultry food sold in this coun- 
try. So strong is the demand for these 
grains by the manufacturers of poul- 
try food that similar varieties have 
been imported from as far away as In- 
dia, when the crop in this country was 
short. Considerable quantities were 
so imported in the winter of 1909-1910, 
following the short crop of 1909.— 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 448. 





Storrs Contest for Week 
Ending April 18th 


In addition to the unusual incident 
of having eight pens tied for second 
and third places, it is also interesting 
to note that the White Rock yield of 
57 eggs is the best weekly pen produc- 
tion made in the contest so far by any 
American pen, and has been exceeded 
by only two eggs, by a foreign entry. 
The total yield for all pens amounted 
to 3,794 eggs. 

All poultrymen are undoubtedly get- 
ting satisfactory yields at this season 
of the year. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that plans ought not to be made 


now to get summer eggs, that is to! 
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This plant has many big features not 
found in others. The storage batteries 
harged before leaving our factory. 


are c 

Outside of starting and stopping the gaso- hours a y—not necessary to turn 

ine engine the plant practically takes care them off while charging the bat- 
itself. Buzzer calls your attention teries, 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


purchase price plus any transportation 
charges you may have paid. Every farm 


hone can affor — plant—low installa- i 3 
BURNS, MAC NIVEN & CO. 
21 West Lake St., Chicago, Il, 
es Bel 





Every part of the plant is 
us, which mnsene he we shoul 
to satisfy you perfectly, we 
any reservation return to you the full 


aranteed by 
we be unable 
will without 
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Individual Electric Light Plant— 
Easy to Instali—Easy to Operate 


THis complete electric lighting plant comes to you all set up—ready for 
you toattach the wires and turn on the lights, There’s no assembling, no uncertain de- 
tails to figure out—any man whocan handle a gasoline engine can install it without trouble. 
when the batteries get low—automatic 
circuit breaker opens when the battery is 
fully charged. Lights can be used 24 


tion cost—low upkeep. 
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VEG 


A marvel of simplicity. Awarded gold medals in competition with oth- 
ers at World’s expositions held in Australia, Russia, Austro- Hun- 


gary and Sweden. 


Cream Separator 


y, and appearance. No compll- 


Separates 99i0070 
coe ~ ea 





“Vv 99 Leads All in effici , durabili 
ega cated parts. Two worm gears do 


lutely sanitary. Discs interchangeable. Easily cleaned and assembled. 








the work. Fewer discs. Abs0- 
No 





after reaching regulation speed. Lasts a lifeti 


y- Bowl self-balancing. Runs 14 minutes poSpententy 
n | e€ 


ndorsed Q" 





Yecom an 





by leading dairymen in all dairy Countries. 


$ sé 99 —get 

Investigate The Vega wonderful separator that has caused 
such favorable comment. Call on your Hardware orImplement Dealerfor a dem- 
onstration. If he doesn’t handle the “VEGA,” ask him to order one for you to see. 
If he will not do this, write to us, sending us his name and address. In any case 
don't fail to send for our free catalog. Postalwilldo, Address 
Dept. 19, 

H. H. SMITH Sales Agency, Distributors, Des Moines, lowa 


THE VEGA SEPARATOR CO., 


more information about this 





FOSTORIA, OHIO 





say, those that are laid in July and 
August, when the price is higher and 
it is more economical to feed hens, 
and the days are hot and the poultry 
yards have become bare. This sug- 
gestion does not, of course, apply par- 
ticularly to those poultrymen who 
have ideal conditions for their hens, 
namely, free range, but unfortunately 
poultry yards are in most cases a nec- 
essary evil. They usually mean, fur- 
thermore, that the hens have a too re- 
stricted area over which to roam-— 
hence it becomes necessary to supply, 
even in summer, additional green food. 
Lettuce, Swiss chard and rape will 
meet the requirements. The latter 
two are perhaps better, because they 
can be cut off from time to time, and 
will keep on growing; and the best 
part of it is that only a little land is 
required for this purpose. At the lay- 
ing contest, only about a fifth of an 
acre is being planted, and the manage- 
ment expects to have more nice, suc- 
culent green food than it will be pos- 
sible for a thousand hens to consume. 





Eggs that are to be used for hatch- 
ing should be kept in a cool room in 
which the temperature is more or less 
moist. A basement that is not too 
damp is the best kind of a storage 
room. A room temperature of 45 to 55 
degrees is preferable. Fresh eggs in- 
variably show a slightly higher per- 
centage of fertility and hatch slightly 
stronger chicks than eggs ten days old 
or more. 


Skim-Milk for Hens 


W. B. Anderson, of the Indiana ex- 
periment station, has carried through 
two tests to determine the value of 
skim-milk for growing chickens. In 
the first test, two lots of chicks, con- 
sisting of ten Plymouth Rocks and ten 
Houdans, were fed all they would eat 
of a mixture of crushed corn, bran 
and ground cats, 2-1-1. Both lots were 
also fed cracked bone, cabbage and 
lettuce, and the amount of these arti- 
cles consumed is not recorded. The 
two lots received the same treatment 
except that Lot 2 was given all the 
skim-milk they would eat in addition 
to the grain ration. The test was con- 
tinued for eight weeks. Lot 1 con- 
sumed 179.8 pounds of grain, and the 
average weekly gain per chick was 
2.62 ounces. Lot 2 consumed 217.3 
pounds of grain and 90.4 pounds of 





skim-milk, and the average weekly 
gain per chick was 4.46 ounces. The 
conclusion drawn was to the effect 
that the use of the milk was very prof- 
itable, as it aided in the digestion of 
the other foods, resulting in increased 
consumption and faster growth. This 
test was duplicated during the sum- 
mer with practically identical results, 
and we may assume that skim-milk, 
whenever available, is especially valu- 
able for growing chicks. 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the bacillus 
Bacterium Pullorum with which chicks 
are often infected when hatched. The 
germs multiply very rapidly and one in- 
fected chick may infect the entire brood. 
Prevention is the best method of combat- 
ing the disease and should begin as soon 
as chicks are hatched. Intestinal anti- 
septics should be given to kill the germ. 
Mercuric Chloride is one of the most power- 
ful remedies, but being a rank poison, its 
use is not to be recommended as long as 
there are safe, harmless remedies on the 
market that will do the work. 











How To Prevent White Diarrhea 


Dear Sir: Last spring my first incuba- 
tor chicks when but a few days old began 
to die by the dozens with White Diarrhea. 
I tried different remedies and was about dis- 
couraged. Finally, [sent 50c tothe Walker 
Remedy Co., A-3, Lamoni, Iowa, for a 
box of their Walko White Diarrhea rem- 
edy. It’s just the only thing for this ter- 
rible disease. We never lost a single chick 
after the first dose. We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks, where before we never 
raise more than 100 a year. I’d be glad 
indeed to have others know of this won- 
derful remedy. Ethel Rhoades, Shenan- 
doah, Iowa. 





Don’t Wait 


Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gets 
half or two-thirds of your chicks. Don’t 
let it get started. Be prepared. Write 
today. Let us prove to you that Walko 
will prevent White Diarrhea. Send for 
50c box on our guarantee—your money 
back if not satisfied. 


Walker Remedy Coe., A-3, Lamoni, lowa 


BRAH MAS. 


——— — — — Os 








IGHT Brahmas exclusively for 30 years. Eggs 
$1.50 per 15. W. 0. Fritchman, Muscatine, Ia. 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will pot be published. Address all inquir- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa 























The Baby’s Bed 


The children’s bureau of the United 


States 





Department of Labor, has _ is- 
sued a builetin entitled, “Infant Care,” 
by Mrs. Max West. Instead of talking 
about expensive and elaborate nursery 
fittings, Mrs. West says that the first 
bed may be made from an ordinary 
clothes basket, or from a light box, 
such as an orange crate. 
metal crib with a firm spring is desir- 
able. Table padding or “silence” 
cloth, folded to four’ thicknesses, 
makes a very good mattress, because 
it is readily washable; when washed, 
it should be hung out of doors to dry. 
A sanitary crib mattress may be made 
by stuffing bed ticking with excelsior, 
which can be renewed as often as nec- 
essary. Sphagnum moss, or straw, can 
be used in the same way. The mat- 
tress cover may be made of bed tick- 
ing or heavy unbleached muslin, which 
can be emptied, washed, and dried in 
the sun at intervals. In case excelsior 
or straw is used for the temporary 
filling, it should be made as level as 
possible, and a piece of soft felting or 
a small comfort should always be put 
over the mattress to soften the rough 
surface. After the baby has learned 
not to wet the bed at night, an ordi- 
nary mattress of hair, felt or cotton 
inay be used, but it should be protect- 
ed by oilcloth, rubber sheeting, or ab- 
sorbent paper as an additional precau- 
tion. Since a rubber or oilcloth sheet 
is both hard and cold, a soft pad ought 
always to be used directly underneath 
the baby. Table felting makes excel- 
lent pads. 

A baby will breathe more easily, and 
take a larger supply of air into the 
lungs, if no pillow is used. If the moth- 
er desires, she may place a clean fold- 
ed napkin or some other clean, soft 
cloth under the baby’s head, but it 
should not be allowed to elevate the 
head appreciably. Toward the end of 


the second year, a thin hair pillow 
may be used. Feather or down pil- 
lows are too heating for the child’s 
head. 


When a metal crib is used, cover the 
mattress with the oilcloth or soft rub- 
ber sheeting, to each corner of which 

strong tape is fastened. These are 
tied under the mattress to hold the 
rubber smooth. Over this place the 
cotton pad, then cover with a small 
sheet, tucked under the mattress on 
all four sides, so the sheet is perfectly 
smooth. For covers, it is advised to 
lay the crib blankets smoothly in a flat 
cotton bag, like a pillow case, but- 
toned at one end; then turn the sides 
under aout ten inches, and turn the 
bottom up about one-third its length. 
The baby is laid on the sheet, and the 
covers laid over him, folded side next 
the baby. so that he is laid in a loose 
sort of sleeping bag. This keeps him 
warm, and remains in place without 
the rigidity of covers tucked smoethly 
under the mattress, which give the 
child no room to kick. 


The Child in China 


Replying to a request for informa- 
tion on the missionary topic for this 
year, “The Child in the Midst.” Mr. 
Hou, a Chinese student at Grinnell 
College, writes as follows: 

“On the other side of our water, 
the Pacific, China represents all the 
eastern Asiatic countries, having her 
own independently developed civiliza- 
tion, which influences all the people of 
that part of Asia (Korea, Japan, etc., 
all adopted the Chinese civilzation). 
For this reason I want only to write 
a little about the so-called Celestial 
children and their emergencies. 

“From time immemorial the Chinese 
knew that there was one living, un- 
seen God. The children are taught 
and told by the parents, something— 
though not much—about the Heavenly 
Father. They hear the adults say, and 
pray in distress, these words: ‘Old 
Heavenly Father, I pray Thee, give us 
rain!’ When I was a little boy, I often 
heard them call Him ‘Heavenly Fath- 
er.” I began to speculate on what 
kind of a personality He was, and 
tried to find out what He looked like. 








‘ 


| the sacrifices. 


Later, a | 


Each boy and girl gets that lofty idea 
planted in mind that there is an un- 
seen, powerful, yet merciful personal- 
ity who takes care of all children. 

“When do they worship Him, and 
how? There are many occasions. I 
will tell you one of them: 

“On the wedding day, many friends 
and relatives are invited to the feast 
at the new home of the bridal couple. 
In the open air, in the yard, there is 
a square table, on which you will find 
some sacrifices. There is no image, 
no idol at all, but the Common Father 
of ail mankind is supposed to accept 
The young couple are 
led to the table, and kneel down be- 
fore the unseen God, asking Him to 
bless them and make them happy all 
their life. Also a prayer is read, while 
all friends and guests are witnessing 
the ceremony. 


“The above is an ancient custom 


| handed down through about fifty cen- 








turies. There is another thing current 
in my country, which is as follows: 
Christmas is the most important day 
in this country, but in China the New 
Year’s Day and the fifteen days fol- 
lowing are the most interesting to the 


children. I remember when I was lit- 
tle, I asked mother, ‘When will New 
Year’s day come—very soon?’ The 


people prepare fifteen days for the 
New Year’s Day; on this day every 
non-Christian family throughout the 
country invites the ancestors to come 
back home to enjoy the New Year’s 
Day with their descendants. The chil- 
dren, following their parents, kneel 
down before the ancestors whose 
names and portraits are on the paper 
hanging on the wall. Sacrifice is also 
offered. The children then are told 
of the history of the family, how and 
what they, the ancestors, achieved in 
the past. Sometimes the national he- 
roes, sages, religious and moral teach- 
ers, and holy emperors are interesting- 
ly told to the children. Of course, 
the dominant teaching about present 
best life of Confucius is taught always. 
From the above, you may see that my 
country is full of traditions and cus- 
toms handed down through centuries. 
In your country you don’t load your 
children with the things of the past; 
you always look forward. 

“Every father in my country wishes 
his son to become an emperor or a 
great teacher like Confucius; every 
mother wants her daughter to be bet- 
ter than her sisters of ot¢er families. 
So the parents have a great part to 
play in educating their children. The 
mother teaches the daughter every- 
thing about a good home. The father 
may punish his son, but not his daugh- 
ter, so we call them (the parents) ‘se- 
vere father,’ but ‘kind mother.’ 3ut 
sometimes the mother performs the 








duty of the father. This is a story 
told and re-told—a true story: When 
Mencius was a little boy, his father | 
died, and his widowed mother edu- | 
cated him. The neighbor was a butch- | 
er, and the boy learned by imitation | 
to kill birds; and so his mother 
changed his environment by moving 
to a new place. But there the boy saw 
many things of burial ceremonies; and 
the mother again moved to another 
place, where they were near a school. 
The boy learned to repeat from other 
boys the books. His mother sent him 
to the school. One day the boy came 
home earlier than usual, when his 
mother was weaving. As soon as she 
found he did not like to go to school, 
she cut the cloth into parts before 
him. This astonished the youth, who 
got an object lesson from his mother’s 
explanation, that he might be as use- 
less as the cloth cut into parts if he 
continued to hate studying. Then the 
boy asked her forgiveness, and studied 
hard. So we say in China that without 
such a good mother as his, we could 
never have had such a great teacher 
as Mencius. So every mother wants 
to copy the wise mother of Mencius. 
“You Christian mothers of this 
country can’t afford to let your boys 
and girls go without a knowledge of 
the story of Jesus Christ. In China 
there are children now needing Chris- 
tian education. The boys have few 
schools where the Bible is taught. 
Very few girls have a chance to go to 
school for Christian education. The 
Chinese children are very bright and 
active; they have the same nature as 
the American children have—they 
play, they want to question everything 
—but there are very few educated 
young men and young women to teach 
the eager children. You have so many 
public schools in this country; we 
have very few Christian modernized 





schools. It seems to me that the Oni- 





nese children are praying you Ameri- 
can mothers and sisters to give a help- 
ing hand to educate the lovely children 
of that country. I ask the mothers of 
this country to pray for and help the 
children of my country.” 





“The old shepherd who offered pray- 





er in a Welsh revival meeting, put it 
exactly right when he lamented at 
backsliding in these words: ‘Lord. I 
got among the thorns and briars, ang 
was scratched and torn and bleeding: 
but, Lord, it is only fair to say that it 
was not on Thy ground; I had wap. 
dered out of Thy pasture.’ ” 





SLEEPY TIME STORIES | 
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THE MERRY LITTLE BREEZES 


(BY THORNTON W. BURGESS) 


The Merry Little Breezes looked at the 
million little flowers on the Green Mea- 
dows, each waiting a sack of gold to give 
and a sack of gold to receive. Then they 
looked at each other, and shouted hap- 
pily, for they too would now be able to 
cry, ‘‘Busy, busy, busy!’’ 

From flower to .flower they hurried, 
each with a bag of gold over his shoul- 
der. Wherever they left a bag they took 
a bag, and all the little flowers nodded 
happily to see the Merry Little Breezes 
at work. 

Jolly, round, red Mr. Sun climbed high- 
er and higher and higher in the blue 
sky, where he can look down and see all 
things great and small. His smile was 
broader than ever as he watched the 
hurrying, scurrying Little Breezes work- 
ing instead of playing. Yet after all it 
was a kind of play, for they danced from 
flower to flower and ran races across bare 
places where no flowers grew. 

By and by the .Merry Little Breezes 
met Peter Rabbit. Now Peter Rabbit had 
made a good breakfast of tender young 
carrots, so he felt very good, very good 
indeed. 

“Hi!” shouted Peter Rabbit, ‘“‘come and 
play with me.” 

“Can't!” cried the Merry Little Breezes 
all together, ‘‘we have work to do.” 

Off they hurried, while Peter Rabbit 
stretched himself out full length in a sun- 
ny spot, for Peter Rabbit also is a lazy 
fellow. 

Down the Crooked Little Path onto the 
Green Meadows came Jimmy Skunk. 

“Ho!” shouted Jimmy Skun as soon 
as he saw the Little Breezes, ‘‘come play 
with me.” 

“Can't,” cried the Little 
Wwe are busy, busy, busy,’ and 
laughed happily. 

When they reached the Laughing Brook 
they found Billy Mink curled up in a 
round ball, fast asleep. It isn’t often that 
Billy Mink is caught napping, but he had 
had a good breakfast of trout, he had 
found no one to play with, and, as he 
never works and the day was so bright 
and warm, he had first looked for a place 
where he thought no one would find him, 
and had then curled himself up to sleep. 

One of the Little Breezes laid down the 






3reezes, ‘‘for 
they 





bag of gold he was carrying, and, creep- 
ing ever so softiy over to Billy Mink, be- 
gan to tickle one of Billy’s ears with a 
straw. 

At first Billy Mink didn’t open his 
eyes, but rubbed his ear with a little 
black hand. Finally he jumped to his 
feet wide awake and ready to fight who- 
ever was bothering him. But all he saw 
was a laughing Little Breeze running 
away with a bag of gold on his back, 

So all day long, till Old Mother West 
Wind came with her big bag to carry 
them to their home behind the Purple 
Hills, the Merry Little Breezes hurried 
this way and that way over the Green 
Meadows. No wee flower was too tiny to 
give and receive its share of gold, and 
not one was overlooked by the Merry 
Little Breezes. 

Old Mother Nature, who knows every- 
thing, heard of the busy day of the 


Merry Little Breezes. Nobody knows 
how she heard of it. Perhaps jolly, 
round, red Mr. Sun told her. Perhaps— 


but never mind. You can’t fool old 
Mother Nature anyway, and it’s of no 
use to try. 

So old Mother Nature visited the 
Green Meadows to see for herself, and 
when she found how the Merry Little 
Breezes had distributed the gold she was 
so pleased that straightway she an- 
nounced to all the world that henceforth 
and for all time the Merry Little Breezes 
of Old Mother West \,ind should have 
charge of the distribution of the gold of 
the flowers on the Green Meadows, which 
they have to this day. 

And since that day the Merry Little 
Breezes have been merrier than ever, for 
they have found that it is not nearly so 
much fun to play all the time, but that 
to work for some good in the world is the 
greatest fun of all. 

So every year when the gold of the 
flowers, which some people do not know 
is gold at all, but call it pollen, is ready, 
you will find the Merry Little Breezes of 
Old Mother West Wind very, very busy 
among the flowers on the Green Meadows, 
And this is the happiest time of all. 

(Next week we will be told why Hooty 
the Owl does not play on the Green Mea- 
dows.) 
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and look so fine that they please every one. 

In asking for Serpentine Crépe be sure and see that 

the words SERPENTINE CREPE are imprinted on the 

If not found, 

write us for samples and list ..-.7:- 
of retailers who carry 
full stock of it and 

who will fill your orders. 


PACIFIC MILLS 





: selvage of every yard that you receive. 
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{ because the beautiful plain shades when used 
alone, or in combination with the very many differing printed 
patterns, allows the making of dresses to exactly satisfy every fash- 
ion or fancy; and, best of all, they are very eco- Be 
nomical to both make and wear, as $2.00 to 
$2.50 will buy both material and trimmings. 
The dresses, while they wear like iron, do not 
ie need to be ironed when washed, and we guar- 
‘| antee that they will always retain their “crépy” A’ 
yl appearance until worn out. Send for special 
a P circular showing twenty new patterns of 
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Dawid Made King 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for May 28, 1915. II Samuel, 2: 
1-7; 5:1-5.) 

“And it came to pass after this, that 
David inquired of Jehovah, saying, 
Shall I go up into any of the cities of 
Judah? And Jehovah said unto him, 
Go up. And David said, Whither shall 
I go up? And he said, Unto Hebron. 
(2) So David went up thither, and his 
two wives also, Ahinoam the Jezreelit- 
ess, and Abigail the wife of Nabal the 
Carmelite. (3) And his men that were 
with him did David bring up, every man 
with his household; and they dwelt in 
the cities of Hebron. (4) And the 
men of Judah came, and there they 
anointed David king over the house of 
Judah. And they told David, saying, 
The men of Jabesh-gilead were they 
that buried Saul. (5) And David sent 
messengers unto the men of Jabesh- 
gilead, and said unto them, Blessed be 
ye of Jehovah, that ye have showed 
this kindness unto your lord, even un- 
to Saul, and have buried him. (6) And 
now Jehovah show loving kindness and 
truth unto you; and I also will requite 
you this kindness, because ye have 
done this thing. (7) Now therefore let 
your hands be strong, and be ye val- 
jant: for Saul your lord is dead, and 
also the house of Judah have anointed 
me king over them. 

“Then came all the tribes of Israel 
to David unto Hebron, and spake, say- 
ing, Behold, we are thy bone and thy 
flesh. (2) In times past, when Saul 
was king over us, it was thou that 
leddest out and brought in Israel: and 
Jehovah said to thee, Thou shalt be 
shepherd of my people Israel, and thou 
shalt be prince over Israel. (3) So 
all the elders of Israel came to the 
king to Hebron; and king David made 
a@ covenant with them in Hebron be- 
fore Jehovah: and they anointed Da- 
vid king over Israel. (4) David was 
thirty years oid when he began to 
reign, and he reigned forty years. (5) 
In Hebron he reigned over Judah sev- 
en years ahd six months; and in Jeru- 
salem he reigned thirty and three 
years over ail Israel and Judah.” 

After the battle of Gilboa the king- 
dom of Israel would naturally be 
thrown into the utmost confusion. 
Saul, their king, was dead. His three 
oldest and warrior sons fell with him 
on the same disastrous field of battle. 
David, who had long been a national 
hero, had been driven by Saul out of 
the country, and was now in exile in 
the land of the Philistines, their con- 
querors. There was in the whole 
breadth of the kingdom not one strong 
man left with any legitimate claims to 
the kingdom. 

There remained, however, a son of 
Saul, about forty years of age, named 
ish-bosheth, evidently a negative char- 
acter and wholly under the guidance 
and influence of his great uncle Abner 
(Ii Samuel, 2:8-9; 3:7-11). Abner, who 
had command of the army, and hence 
Was the strongest man in the kingdom, 
took Ish-bosheth and retreated to the 
east side of the Jordan, and there pro- 
claimed him king. The Philistines ap- 
parently, and quite naturally, too, had 
how control of the most of the strong- 
holds on the west side of the Jordan. 

David now begins to manifest kingly 
qualities. In previous lessons we have 
Seen something of his qualities as a 
Musician, aS a courageous and brave- 
hearted soldier, as a leader of the Is- 
raclitish forces, as a man of affairs, un- 
derstanding the management of men, 
acting wisely, inciting enthusiasm in 
the army, a man of great shrewdness, 
Courage and resources, with lofty 
ideals of conduct and character if mea- 
Sured by the standards of his time. 

His conduct in this crisis of his 
Country and of his own life shows that 
he possessed kingly qualities as well. 

‘irst, he seeks Divine counsel. There 
is no better indication of kingly quali- 
ties than the desire to conform con- 
duct to the ascertained will of the Di- 
Vine Being, or, as we would say in 
these days, to be on the right side of 
all great moral questions. A failure to 
do this, and a disposition to take his 
Own way without reference to the Di- 





vine will, was the beginning of Saul’s 
downfall. David, on the other hand, 
felt in this trying time that he needed 
Divine counsel, and sought it in the 
way it was then to be obtained. How, 
we do not know, but in some way 
through the sole remnant of the priest- 
ly family, the other members of which 
Saul had murdered at Nob in revenge 
for their protection of David. It does 
not matter in what particular method 
the Divine will was revealed to David 
through Abishai, the priest, the impor- 
tant fact being that David, at the very 
outset of his career as king, sought the 
Divine counsel; first, as to whether he 
should now attempt to secure the king- 
dom by returning to his country, and, 
second, as to the best place of settle- 
ment. 

A second evidence of kingly quali- 
ties was his treatment of the faction 
which, under the leadership of Saul, 
had persistently sought his life. His 
song of the bow (II Samuel, 1:19-27) 
was not merely the manifestation of 
the truly Christian spirit toward the 
man who had sought his life, but was 
an example of his profound statesman- 
ship. For the problem which confront- 
ed David and Israel then was that 
which confronted Grant and the Amer- 
ican people at the close of the war of 
the rebellion, namely, how to bind to- 
gether the distracted nation and re- 
store a stable and prosperous govern- 
ment that would command the support 
of every faction. There was no better 
way of doing this than to express— 
which he did in the song of the bow, 
which he ordered taught to the chil- 
dren of Judah (II Samuel, 1:i8)—his 
sincere feelings toward the Saul of 
other days, to laud his virtues and to 
pass over in silence his grievous and 
fatal mistakes and sins. 

In the same line was his conduct to- 
ward the men of Jabesh-gilead immedi- 
ately after he had been chosen king, 
and had been informed as to what they 
had done with the bodies of Saul and 
Jonathan, his son. (Jabesh-giiead was 
in the trans-Jordanic country, where 
Abner was establishing the court of 
Ish-bosheth.) He gives them his bless- 
ing because they have done kindness 
to Saul and his sons. He promises in 
due time to requite them this kind- 
ness, and urges them to be strong and 
valiant now that Saul is dead and the 
country needs valiant and brave de- 
fenders, and modestly announces to 
them his accession to the kingdom of 
Judah as proof of his power to do them 
a good turn in time. This all shows a 
good heart, good sense, and was at the 
same time good politics. All through 
his career, David made a friend wher- 
ever he could. 

Two things are to be noted in con- 
nection with David’s move to Hebron. 
He took with him his two wives and 
the families of the six hundred men 
who had stood by him in all his ad- 
versities. He needed these men, it is 
true; but they needed him as well. 
David’s character in-some respects de- 
generated after this, but at this stage 
he is at least true to his friends. (Saul 
had given Michal, David’s first wife, 
to another man.) 

Meanwhile, Abner, Saul’s uncle, the 
only strong character among his fol- 
lowers, fled with Saul’s youngest son, 
Ish-bosheth, to Mahanaim, on the east 
side of the Jordan. From this point 
he carried on a sort of guerilla war- 
fare, not against the Philistines, who 
seem to have held nearly all the 
strong points on the west side, but 


‘against David, whose removal to He- 


bron and election by the tribe of Ju- 
dah, had indicated to him that he was 
to rule the entire kingdom. In one of 
these raids Asahel, the younger son of 
Zeruiah, David’s oldest sister, was 
killed by Abner, but only under pro- 
test and in self-defense. While Abner 
was blameless, Joab, his brother, nev- 
er forgot it, and waited his opportynity 
for revenge. The opportunity came in 
about two years. Ish-bosheth accused 
Abner of misconduct with Rizpah, his 
fathers’ concubine. Abner, deeply of- 
fended, sent messengers to David at 
Hebron, acknowledged him as king, 
and promised to bring over the ten 
tribes to his support. Joab hears of 


Abner’s friendly visit, shortly after his 
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Keeps the Heat in the Oven 
and Out of the Kitchen 


a“ 
Fireless” and Range 
The secret is 8° 
Combined— "the insulated 
oven, which seals in the heat just like 
a fireless cook stove. A turn of the 
damper does it—changing your range 
into the best and easiest nsed “‘fireless” 
ever invented. Zhis “fireless” oven 
is the big, new feature of the NEW 
PERFECTION, the finest range you 
can put in your kitchen. Has a cabi- 
net top with a spacious warming shelf 
and plenty of room behind the burners 
for keeping food hot. 


3 Kinds of Cooking 


This insulated oven cooks three ways. 
Vou can adjust the flame for the quick- 
est kind of quick baking, or the slow, 
steady kind you need for baking bread and 
roasting meats. Seal the oven and turn 
out the flamé and it keeps an even, steady 
heat for six or seven hours—this is your 
fireless. The insulation keeps the heat 
tn the oven and out of the kitchen—a blessing 


in hot weather and a great fuel saver all 
the year ’round. 


Burns Economical, Clean 


Oil—T's latest NEW PERFECTION 
1 burns oil. Your fire is ready by 
striking a match—no dirt, smoke or odor— 
no more lugging in coal or wood and car- 
rying out ashes. All youneed are matches. 
Cheap as well as clean and handy. Safe, 
too—none of the dangers of gasoline. For 
best results use Perfection Oil. 

° The price of this NEW 
Price Low Pri eee with 
the Insulated Oven is wonderfully reason- 
able. It costs little more than a good fire- 
less cooker, less than the average coal 
range, while giving you the service of both. 
You can see it at your dealer’s in two 
sizes. Ask him for the latest VEW PER- 
FECTION Wick Blue Flame O/L COOK 
STOVE with the Fireless Cooker Oven. 
Look for the triangle trademark. 


72-Page Cook Book Free 


Send 10 cents in stamps to cover mailing 
and get this fine cook book, which contains 
over 200 recipes compiled on purpose for 
NEW PROTECTION users. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY ((éczzozatioxn) Chicago, Fil. 





departure sent a messenger to invite 
him to return, meets him at the gate of 
the city, and under pretense of friend- 
ly counsel, murders him in cold blood. 
Abner was a man big enough to know 
that nothing but disaster could come 
from continuing the feud. He recog- 
nized David's kingly qualities and the 
absence of them in Ish-bosheth. From 
the first he seems to have been anx- 
ious for some definite understanding 
with David. David never forgave Joab 
for his dastardly deed. Long years 
afterwards he laid it as a duty upon 
Solomon to punish with death this act 
of treachery. 

The party of Saul was now without 
a real leader. Two of Ish-bosheth’s 
captains, anxious to win David’s favor, 
murder him in cold blood and bring 
the gory head to David at Hebron. 
When Abner was slain, David pro- 
claimed a fast, himself attended the 
funeral as chief mourner, openly de- 
nounced Joab’s treachery, and invoked 
a curse upon the head of his uncle, 
now a general of his army. When the 
head of Ish-bosheth was brought to 
him, he ordered the immediate execu- 
tion of his murderers and buried the 
head in the sepulchre of Abner. There 
was now no obstacle to his becoming 
king of the twelve tribes or all Israel. 
Nothing remained but his election by 
the elders. He does not attempt to 
force matters, but waits the develop- 
ment of events for five years and a 
half. He had been anointed by Samuel 
for some high office, not announced at 
the time, and while he had long real- 
ized that it was the Divine will, he 
does not assume the crown until he is 
chosen by the elders. 

The early kings of Israel were not 
absolute monarchs. They were chosen 
or anointed by God to their office, and 
the nomination was ratified by the 
people speaking through their repre- 
sentatives. It was thus in the case of 
Saul, David, Solomon, and Rehoboam. 
The roots of republican representative 
government, or, in other words, of free 
institutions, are firmly imbedded in the 
Jewish laws and customs. The time 
for the republic was not yet, but the 
principle of representation by elders, 
the trial by jury, the right of asylum 
until trial could be had, the supremacy 
of justice between rich and poor, were 
as firmly imbedded in the old Jewish 
law as they are in our own constitu- 
tion. David, though anointed by God 
to be king over Israel, could not pre- 
sume to act as king over Judah until 
elected by that tribe, nor over all Is- 
rael until chosen or elected by the re- 








maining tribes, as he was seven and 
one-half years afterwards. 




















. Victrola IV 
$15 


Other styles 
$25 to $250, 


It’s easy to 
learn the new 
steps with the 
music of the 
Victrola. 


s The Fox Trot, Castle 

Polka, and all the other 
new dances—played loud 
and clear and in perfect 
time. 


Hear the latest dance num- 

bers at any Victor deal- 
er’s. Write to us for 
catalogs. 


Me Talking 
e Company 

Cutan N. J 

Berliner Gramophone Pus 

, Canadian Distributorg, 










Sleep fer the Sleepless 


Nervous tension will relax when 
ye muscular strain is removed. 
, The Puritan Bedspring with 

a@ multitude of gentie coil 
springs brings restful 
sleep. Different, softer, bet- 
ter. Write for booklet and spe- 
cial low introductory prices. 


The Puritan Bedspring Co. 
Indianapolis. 
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““My women 
folks wash, 
sterilize and dry 
our separator bowl 
in two minutes.” 


—Farmer Onswon. 


Beatrice 


“The Centrifugal Washing Device 
is a godsend to us dairymen. It 
puts the Beatrice Separator in a 
class by itself. Two minutes to 
clean up!! Can yousay that of any 
other separator? Doesn’t it make 
you want to know about the 
Beatrice? Take it from me, it’s 
worth while for anybody who keeps 
cows to know all about this high- 
grade separator that you can buy 
25 per cent. to 40 per cent. cheaper 
than other separators of the same 
class.” —Farmer Onswon. 



































Proper sizes for all size dairies. 
Write us for free catalog. 


BEATRICE CREAMERY CO., Chicago 


Des Moines, Ia. Dubuque, Ia. Lincoln, Neb. 
opeka, Kan. Denver, Col. Oklahoma City, 
Okla. St. Louis, Mo. 














| WE HAVE SOLVED THE SILO 
PROBLEM 


| How? By buildin 

zo indestructible,plas d, hollow- 
fa t block silo that keeps all of its 
ensilage perfectly Ou r solution 
of your silo needs is the 


Portiand Silo 


,Wo yuld you like to know more 
ut this “Only Perfect Silo?”’ 
tT) en write today for our big, 
interesting, illustrated catalog. 
It is free for the asking. 
ADDRESS 


3 6 PORTLAND SILO CO. 
a9 4 


Springfield, Illinois 


ae Calf Profits 


= Are you getting them! Cait profits mean 
more to you pow than ever before 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


ce the year 1800 as the cor 
»sts less than half as much 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence tothis department. Questions conce semen dairy 
mané agement 'W. ment will be chee erfully answer 


Milking Makes Milkers 


Many years ago, when we: first be- 
gan to study in dead earnest live stock 
breeding under western conditions, our 
congressman sent us a large bound 
volume made up of consular reports 
on live stock from every country in 























Europe. It was as fascinating to us. 


as a novel to a school girl. For in 
those days the agricultural colleges 
amounted to very little; there were no 
experiment stations; there had been 
no fat stock shows. In fact, we were 
in the small beginnings of a perma- 
nently prosperous agriculture. 

“rom the perusal of this book, and 
especially from its photographs of live 
stock, we drew two conclusions. The 
first was that big live stock of every 
kind—cattle, sheep, horses, hogs—are 





dependent on big grass, and big grass | 


means rich land. This must have held 


true for centuries before. For we read | 


somewhere that Henry VIII, 
for his many marriages, when he first 
saw his wife Anne at a distance, ex- 
claimed: “She looks like a_e great 
Flanders mare!” Anne was no sylph- 
like creature, but solid. 

We drew another conclusion: that 
milking makes milkers, whether the 
cattle are large or small. All cows 
naturally give milk, but the increase 


known | 


came in answer to the prayers of the | 


milkers, not by voice, but by pulling 


teats—milking. No difference whether | 
they are black or white or fawn-color | 


or dun, or any other conceivable color 
or shade, or what size, we noticed that 
in countries where people must have 
milk for their families, or where there 
was a profitable market for it, the 
cows were milkers. 


We find a curious confirmation of 


this ancient conclusion of ours in an 
extract in the Breeders’ Gazette re- 
cently, from a record in a book pub- 
lished about a century ago in Scot- 


land, in which reference was made to | 
the Buchan cows, now known as the 


Aberdeen Angus. 
made that they were introduced prin- 


cipally as being excellent milkers— | 


The statement was | 


and in a footnote the statement that | 


the best stock were polled, 
black or brown in color, 


generally | 
weighing, | 


when fattened, seventeen or eighteen | 
stone, Dutch weight, that is, sixteen 


pounds to the stone; 


that they were | 


fed principaily with oat straw in the | 
winter, or with hay with boiling water | 
thrown on it, because it was believed | 


that would make them milk better. We 
can hardly think that this meant live 
weight. It must have been dead weight 
—for a cow weighing less than 300 
pounds when fat would be a sort of 
pony cow, and particularly so when 


we compare that weight with the Ab- | 


erdeen Angus of modern times. Just 
think of getting Aberdeen Angus cows 
a hundred years ago to compete with 
the Jersey! These cows have been 
developed on beef lines, evidently be- 
cause there was more money ‘in beef 
cattle than in dairy cows. This throws 
light on the curious fact that after 
their development for a century on 
beef lines, some Aberdeen Angus cows 
prove most excellent milkers. 


In the mountains of Ireland they | 


have a breed of black cattle not big- 
ger than the Jersey, and, so far as our 


observation goes, they are quite the | 


equal of the Jersey. Why? 
Pat must have milk for little Patsy 
and Bridget, and the cow must give it. 
The size and form of the Jersey must 
be determined by the environment; s9 
with the Holstein. Under American 
conditions, Jerseys are steadily grow- 
ing larger and Holsteins more refined. 
You can take any breed of cattle, no 
matter what, and milk them for a hun- 
dred years or so, and you can make 
milkers. You can take the best Jer- 
seys or Holsteins. let the calves run 
with their dams, give them scant feed, 


Because | 


and they will quit being milkers, and | 


will decrease in size. While this could 
be done, he would be a foolish man 
who does it;’ for we 


ean do so little in | 


this world in any line, that we are | 
foolish if we do not avail ourselves of | 


the labors of others in the same line, 
who have gone before. 
It is worth while, however, to do a 


little thinking in the meantime about | 


the effect of -environment—soil and 

























‘Come Over to See 
the Milker, Judson? 


You’re the sixth neighbor that’s 
I’m mighty proud of the machine. 
Luke had a piece in the 


HERE it is. 
‘alled today. 
It’s advertising my dairy. 
Bugle about it Jast night. 
And Jud—I took Sunday off, something I haven't 
had a chance to do since the Mayflower landed. The 
Milker has ‘The Teat Cup with The Upward Squeeze,’ pat- 
ented by the folks who invented it and used only on the 


SHARPLES 
MILKER 


This Teat Cup gently massages the teats upward 55 


times a minute, keeping the blood circulating as it 
ought to and the udders and teats in the pink of 
condition. 


Cows like it? Jud, they take to it like a calf was 
getting its breakfast. The Teat Cup isn’t particular 
what kind of teats it milks. Snuggles over long ones, 
short ones, thick and slim ones perfectly. Put it on 


that three-teater I was thinking of shipping to the beef 


folks: and, honestly, I think the old girl’s coming back 
to life and means to get in the big producer class. 


The boys grin while they milk now. They get 
plenty of sleep, milk quickly, and get out in the field 
a couple of hours earlier. Better get a Sharples, Jud, 
and cut out that hand-milking drudgery, or your trade 
will switch over to me.”’ 


It is our conviction that cows cannot be successfully 
milked by a machine without the upward squeeze. 
This process is covered by the broadest patent which 
out Government can grant—a process patent—owned 
by us. No other milker made in the world today 
gives an upward squeeze. We will promptly defend 
our customers and ourselves should any infringement 


be attempted. 

The SHARPLES TUBULAR CREAM SEPARATOR 
is made in the oldest and greatest separator factory 
in the U. S. 

Send for literature describing in full detail the mani- 
fold advantages accruing from the every-day use of 


Sharples products. Sent anywhere on request. 


The Sharples Separator Company 
West Chester, Pa. 


District Offices and Agencies 


Principal Branches: 
Everywhere 


Chicago San Francisco 
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you more profit if you spend less for cutting 


ling. 
— bee yn at least one hired 
Bove the day wa only reai self- 


feeder 
me ‘ay machine maith Grip Hook and Paddle Kol. 
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e costly breakdowns, repairs and iétan. Smalley 
a ine costly built to stand Ge oes work of silo 
filing. They are neo, Tomy mileage others and 
have steel in their castings a We” of honesty and 


hind each 
rea “ Gasead Kerosene we make you a saving. That's be- 
qause of our low speed chain -drive biewer. 


Smalley 
Grip Hook Silo Filler 


Send for Free Book that tellsall about theremarkable 


gosto, gate Alf en, proud by Sr 
pew recutting Device can also be had for the asking. Write 
SMALLEY MFG. CO., Dept. 13 MANITOWOC, WIS. 
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Adel Silos Are Frost- 
fire-proof and rot-proof. 
no ré ‘pairs and no re-e 


or permanent structure 
to holc d silage. The cost of an Adel I trontile Silo is 
no more than that of a best grade wood silo that 
lasts only a few years. rite for our complete 
catalog today. Investigate Irontile before you 
buy a silo. It will pay. We guarantee tile forever. 
ADEL CLAY es a. 

2°.) Main Street , flowa 





MUU ETNENTETETTEEEENETIAMETZ7, 
Hog-Joy System 
Prevents Runty Pigs 


Don’t have runts this year. You 
can make every pig big and strong if 
uraise them under the famous Hog- 
y System of Successful Hog Rais- 
ng. Itkeeps them free from lice and 
makesevery pig big-bonedandhusky. 


Free Hog Book 


ntaining natural colorillustrations and 
tlicial history of every known breed of 
ors. Worth $l—but free to hog raisers. 
fells all about free offer on the Hog-Joy 
Hog Oiler and Gro-Fast. the new mineral 
d. Mail postcard today for this valua- 
hog book. (S50) 


HOG-JOY SYSTEM 
Dept.417 Springfield, “ 
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Kills Prairie Dogs, Ground 
Squirreis, G. Hogs, Pocket 
Gophers. Saves alfalfa. Ex- 
perimentalstationsapprove. 
1400 tablets, P. P. $1.25. War- 
ae. Mole Tablets, 75c. 

Druggist or send direct. 
~ Booklet Free. Ft. oukee Chem.Co., Ft. Dodge, Ia 


The Burmeister Cultivator Shovel 


Will save the corn roots. Has been on the 
ket eight years, fully guaranteed. Price reduced 
‘s year to $3.00 per set of four, or $4.00 
ber set of six shovels. Booklet free. 
B CHAS. BUBMEISTER 
ex E69, Sutherland, iowa 








climate and human environment as 
well—in shaping our breeds of live 
stock. Size and soil are very closely 
related in stock breeding, and milking 
qualities depend largely on the needs 
of those who own the cows. 





Has Your Boy Entered the 
Milk Record Contest 


Every farm boy and girl who has a 
chance to keep records on three or 
more cows for three months should 
take advantage of the milk record 
contest. The work is very simple, and 
will reveal many surprising facts 
about the cows you are milking. It 
makes no difference what kind of a 
dairy herd you have, for the contest is 
judged on the work done by the con- 
testants, and not on the production or 
profitableness of the cows. 

All boys and girls between the ages 
of twelve and twenty years may enter 
the contest, provided they can arrange 
to keep records on three or more cows 
for three months. Records to be start- 
ed by June ist and completed by Sep- 
tember Ist, 1915. 

Each contestant will be furnished 
with a daily record sheet, which 
should be hung in the barn behind the 
cows. He should provide himself with 
an accurate spring balance scale, and 
after milking each cow each time, the 
number of pounds of milk, after de- 
ducting the weight of the pail, should 
be recorded on the daily milk sheet. It 
is absolutely necessary to mark down 
the weight of the milk given by each 
cow as soon as it is weighed. 

Twice each month a sample of the 
milk should be taken and tested, to 
determine the percentage of butter- 
fat it contains. For this purpose, pro- 
vide two half pint bottles for each 
cow. After milking each cow in the 
morning, transfer a small portion of 
the milk direct from the pail to the 
bottle. Before doing this, be sure that 
you have stirred the milk in the pail 
thoroughly, in order to get an accurate 
sample. The transfer can best be ac- 
complished by means of a tin cup. This 
same process should be repeated at 
night, and then the two samples from 
each cow tested on the farm or taken 
to the creamery or cream station, and 
have the test made by the man in 
charge. 

At the end of each month, add up 
the milk given by each cow. Average 
the percentage of butter-fat contained 
and multiply the result by the total 
number of pounds of milk produced. 
Then transfer results to the summary 
sheet, which will be provided. 

The kinds of feeds fed and approxi- 
mate amounts of each should be kept 
and record made on summary sheet. 
Cost of producing 100 pounds of milk 
and pounds of butter-fat must also be 
computed. 

A description of the manner in 

which the work was carried on, and 
the benefit derived, must be written 
by each contestant. This should not 
exceed 500 words in length. 
. The awarding of prizes will be based 
on the efforts and reports of the con- 
testants, and not upon the production 
of the cows. Any changes in improv- 
ing the rations or making the produc- 
tion of milk more economical, will be 
taken into consideration, but it is real- 
ized that the boy will not have the op- 
portunity to select the cows with 
which he is compelled to work. 

The following score will be fol- 
lowed: 


Accuracy (all calculations concise 
Ste OOTEOOUS © ida eaie's wiale-ois'x & olaia eis 

Number of cows (the larger the 
number of records kept, the more 
credit will be given) ........... 15 

Neatness (maner in which reports 


bo 
or 


Se MIAO) <s'c ss sr0.8 who. ew sient ov 6% 20 
Completeness of details (based up- 
on details of recording feeds, 
condition of cows, etc.) ........ 20 
Re ere errr rer eee 20 
Pertact: GCOCO. ccj6c00i8 bieccioesieisiea 100 


Prizes exceeding $1,200 in vaiue will 
be given to the boys and girls doing 
the best work. The prizes consist of 
practical equipment for the farm, such 
as gasoline engines, cream separators, 
feed trucks, ventilators, etc. In addi- 
tion, liberal cash prizes will be given. 

If you or your neighbors have any 
boy or girl who wish to enter the con- 
test, just send their names to the Iowa 
State Dairy Association, Waterloo, 
Iowa, and they will send all of the 
necessary information, record sheets, 
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Neighborizing the Farmer 


One of the most significant facts 
of our telephone progress is that 
one-fourth of the 9,000,000 tele- 


phones in the Bell System are rural. 


In the days when the telephone 
was merely a “city convenience” 
the farms of the country were so 
many separated units, far removed 
from the centers of population, 
and isolated by distance and lack 
of facilities for communication. 


But, as the telephone reached 
out beyond cities and towns, it 
completely transformed farm life. 


It created new rural neighborhoods 


here, there and everywhere. 


Stretching to the farthest corners 
of the states, it brought the remot- 
est villages and isolated places 
into direct contact with the larger 
communities. 


Today, the American farmer en- 
joys the same facilities for instant, 





One System 


direct communication as the city 
dweller. Though distances be- 
tween farms are reckoned in miles 
as the crow flies, the telephone 
brings every one as close as next 
door. Though it be half a day's 
journey to the village, the farmer 
is but a telephone call away. 


Aside from its neighborhood 
value, the telephone keeps the 
farmer in touch with the city and 
abreast of the times. 


The Bell System has always rec- 
ognized rural telephone develop- 
ment as an essential factor of 
Universal Service. It has co-op- 
erated with the farmer to achieve 
this aim. 

The result is that the Bell System 
reaches more places than there are 
post offices and includes as many 
rural telephones as there are tele- 
phones of all kinds in Great Britain, 
France and Germany combined. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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embody more labor-saving and money-mak- ,. 
ing features than any othersmade, Thereis ®\ 
no clogging or wasting with the Freeman positive, %@ 


steel, enclosedcarriers(Patented). Wehave made this 
machinery for 47 years and we have improved it every 


FREE BOOK—We will send youa 
free book that explains and pict- 
ures the complete Freeman line 
= of cute ters for every purpose from 
> hand-powerup, A postal will bring 
nA a your copy of this book. 
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year. Simplicity andstrength personified, 100% efficiency. 
THE S. FREEMAN & SONS CO. 


231 Michigan Street 


Racine, Wis. 
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8. D. HELM MFC. CO. 1011H St., 


(1) Drinking paneasily removedand cleaned. 
(2) Impurities from drinking - ae can not get into main reser- { 

urable, portable and sanitary. 
Ask your dealer. If he hasn’t it write for our offer. 
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FEEDING QUESTIONS 


V 














Alfalfa Hay for Horses 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“Will alfalfa hay in any way hurt 
the wind of horses?” 

In the far west, alfalfa has long 
been highly valued as a horse hay. In 
the middle west and east, there has 
been much prejudice against it. This 
is slowly disappearing, however, and 
alfalfa hay is now coming to be recog- 
nized as one of the best horse hays. 
Of course, if alfalfa is dusty, it may 
hurt the wind, just as dusty clover hay 
will hurt he wind. Alfalfa, however, 
is not quite so likely to be dusty as 
clover hay, because the blossoms do 
not shatter, and there are no hairs 
on the leaves. 

The greatest objection to alfalfa as 
a horse hay is the loosening effect it 
has on the bowels. This is especially 
noticeable in hay which has been cut 
before many of the blossoms are out. 
Kansas experience indicates that al- 
falfa for horses is best cut when the 
plant is in full bloom, or, in other 





words, a week or ten days later than 
is customary. 

Alfalfa is a splendid horse hay, but 
it must be used with judgment. Only 
about two-thirds as much of it should 
be fed as of ordinary hay, and if the 
bowels become too loose, other hay 
should be substituted for part of the 
alfalfa. 





Plans for Feeding Spring Pigs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We expect to have about one hun- 
dred spring pigs, and would like your 
advice as to feed. We will have about 
twelve acres of clover pasture, and 
about the same amount of timothy and 
blue grass on which to run them. We 
will have some corn, but not a great 
deal until the new crop is ready. Do 
you think that it will be necessary for 
us to buy some feed to make a slop, 
and if so, what would you advise? 
What is tankage made of, and where 
is the best place to buy it when it is 


D9 


not handled locally? 


The best feed for spring pigs on clo- 
ver and blue grass pasture in sum- 
mer depends largely on feed prices at 
that time. We suspect that corn will 
be from 70 to 75 cents a bushel, tank- 
age $2.50 per cwt., and other feeds cor- 


responding, and will give advice ac- 
cordingly. 
At the Iowa station they fed one 


bunch of pigs on clover pasture, corn 
alone. They gained at the average 
rate daily of .85 of a pound, and re- 


quired for 100 pounds of gain 371 
pounds of corn. Another bunch of 


spring pigs on clover pasture were fed 
a mixture of about eight and one-half 
parts of corn to one part of tankage. 
They gained at the average rate daily 
of 1.13 pounds, and required for 100 
pounds of gain, 300 pounds of corn and 
55 pounds of tankage. November 10th, 
when the pigs were taken off of pas- 
ture, those getting tankage weighed 
199 pounds, and were nearly ready to 
market, while those getting corn alone 
weighed 159 pounds, and required con- 
siderable more feed. From the stand- 
point of economy per 100 pounds of 
gain, there is not much difference be- 
tween feeding corn alone on clover 
pasture, and feeding a mixture of corn 





and tankage. But the fact that the 
pigs getting tankage gained much 
more rapidly, and were ready to be 
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DEAR READER: 


long enough to get acquainted. 


of just three new trial names. 


ward a trial subscription at this 50c rate. 


Send a Club of Three New Trial Subscribers and Get This Sewing Awl 


Your neighbors would like Wallaces’ Farmer just as well as you do if they would only try it 
Show your friends a copy of the paper, tell them what you think of it, and offer to for- 
In return for your help we will send you this handy Sewing Awl for a club 





supply of the best waxed thread, ready 
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useful, convenient in every home, strong and practical. 


advertised and sold at the price of $1.00. 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK OR A LETTER 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen :—Inclosed please find $1.50 for three trial subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer to Jan. 1, 1916. 
In return for three NEW trial subscribers you may send me postpaid one Sewing Awl. 
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pay for it. 


for use. 
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Make Your Own Repairs 


See that thread reel under the finger tips—this 
aioe ge is right. 
and 

top. There is nothing like this patent lock stitch 
Sewing Awl to repair harness, shoes, canvas, and 
do all kinds of sewing odd jobs. i 
repair shop and sews like a machine—one job will 
Here is a tool that you will find most 
It is equipped with assorted diamond point needles and a 
Practical, useful and handy—can be carried in the pocket. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, complete with instructions for use. 
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hollow handle—screw 
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placed on the market in at least a 
month’s less time, gave the tankage 
pigs a decided advantage. On blue 
grass there would be even a greater 
advantage in the feeding of tankage 
to spring pigs. Iowa experiments in- 
dicate quite conclusively that as a rule 
it pays to feed tankage to spring Digs 
on all pastures except possibly rape 
Even pigs on alfalfa pasture seem to 
be somewhat helped by the addition 
of tankage to the corn ration. Our 
correspondent would be disappointeg 
however, if he thinks the feeding of 
tankage will reduce the necessity for 
feeding corn. When tankage is fed, jt 
seems to increase the appetite for cory 
rather than to lessen it. 

Tankage is a packing house by-prod. 
uct, made of parts of the animal car. 
cass which can not be used for human 
consumption, but which are suitable 
for animals. Diseased: animals are of- 
ten made into tankage, but since, ag 
the government of the United Stateg 
has reported on the matter, “Tankage 
is thoroughly steam cooked under 
pressure; it comes out a sterilizeg 
product, and, owing to its dryness, 
there is little danger of infection.” 
When tankage is not handled locally, 
inquiries should be made of some 
packing plant. Some of these con. 
cerns advertise from time to time in 
Wallaces’ Farmer. A number adver. 
tise quite regularly in the Chicago 
market papers. 





Spring Pig Ration 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“With corn at 70 cents per bushel, 


| oats at 52 cents per bushel, and shorts 


at $1.80 per cwt., what should I feed 
my four weeks’ old pigs to make the 
cheapest and quickest gains? I can 
grind the oats and corn and make a 
slop. I have some milk. I will put 
them on alfalfa pasture in about two 
weeks. These pigs at present are get- 
ting all the soaked corn they can clean 
up, and good blue grass pasture.” 

If our correspondent can get tank- 
age or meat meal, we suggest that he 
feed these spring pigs fifty parts of 
corn, ten parts of meat meal, and ten 
parts of shorts. We would gradually 
reduce the amount of shorts in the 
ration until after the first of July none 
is being fed. At first, these pigs would 
probably do best on about one part of 
meat meal to five parts of corn, but as 
they get older, the proportion of meat 
meal or tankage should be reduced un- 
til they are getting about one part to 
fifteen or twenty, at 200 pounds in 
weight. With oats at 52 cents a bush- 
el, we would feed very little if any. 

If our correspondent can not get 
meat meal or tankage, he will have to 
depend on a mixture of about fifty 
parts of corn, twenty parts of oats, 
twenty parts of shorts, and milk to 
make a slop. This mixture will give 
good results, but they will be much 
more expensive than with tankage 
The economical thing to do under 
present corn belt conditions is to de- 
pend so far as possible on corn and 
tankage, feeding some middlings, milk, 
ete., when the pigs are young, for the 
sake of variety, but depending on corn 
and tankage almost exclusively after 
they have been weaned. 


Work Horse Ration 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Please give me the best work horse 
ration that can be made out of cracked 
corn, wheat, bran and oil meal.” 

The proportion in which our corre- 
spondent should give these three feeds 
depends on the hay he has. If he has 
alfalfa or clover, we would depend 
mostly on corn, and give but little 
bran or oil meal. Since probably he 
has timothy or mixed hay, we would 
suggest a mixture of six pounds of 
corn, three pounds of bran, and one 





pound of oil meal: At ordinary work, 
the average 1,300-pound farm work 
horse will probably consume about 


twelve or thirteen pounds of this mix 
ture daily. At the Kansas station, one 
lot of horses which was fed an aver: 
age daily ration of fourteen pounds of 
prairie hay, six pounds of corn, three 
pounds of bran, and one pound o! 0 
meal gained slightly in weight, while 
another lot which was doing exactly 
the same kind of work, but was fed a2 
average daily ration of fourteen 
pounds of prairie hay, eight pounds 0 
oats and four pounds of corn, lost co2- 
siderably in weight. It would seem 
that it pays to substitute bran and oil 
meal for part of the oats. 
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TARKIO CHAMPION MOLASSES FEED MAKES 


STEER FEEDING PROFITABLE 


The whole story of profit or loss in feeding cattle is told by the feed bill. No man feeding cattle can afford to guess.. He must study care- 
fully the ration, and know that he is getting the pounds of fat on the steer at the right price. The real secret of suecess is to get a balanced ration, 
and one on which the steers will put on the greatest amount of fat at the minimum of cost for the feed consumed. Every feeder knows that corn 
is the greatest fat producer of any feed he can raise—but it must be balanced. 


Balance the Corn Ration With Tarkio Champion Molasses Feed and You Will Have 
the Best Combination Possible for Feeding Steers 


Tarkio Champion Molasses Feed is palatable. It is a correct combination of grains and molasses, and it is a perfectly balaneed feed from the 
standpoint of fattening and supplying all necessary bone and musele material. It is a natural feed. It is pre-digested and will fatten cattle in a 
quieker time and at far Tess cost than any other feed on the market. Hundreds of big cattle feeders who have tried Tarkio Champion Molasses 
Feed will tell you that this is true. You do not waste feed when you use Tarkio Champion Molasses Feed. While the cattle like it, and eat it 
greedily, yet it dees not seour them. They thrive well on it, and we claim that it is the greatest fattening feed you can use. We do not ask you 
to take our word for it however. On the contrary, we will be only too glad to give you the names of hundreds of big steer feeders in the corn belt 
states who have tried Tarkio Champion Molasses Feed and know what we say about it is true. They will tell you that Tarkio Champion Molasses 
Feed has enabled them to turn their eattle on the market in the usual flesh, in considerable less days of feeding, with a much better finish. This 
is one of the big advantages of Tarkio Champron Molasses Feed. 


If You Are Feeding Cattle Write Us Today for Full Particulars Concerning Tarkio Champion Molasses Feed 


We will be glad to give you the names of feeders elose by you from whom you can inquire about the results they have secured. Buy Tarkio 
Champion Molasses Feed now, and you will be, Jike hundreds of other big feeders throughout the corn belt, a regular user of our product. It is 
your business right along that we want—not simply a single order, and if you want a feed that will put om the most fat at the least expense im the 
shertest time, we kmow we can please you. Our feed is pre-digested in the course of manufacture. It is busy producing fat as soon as saturated 


with animal heat, which does net exceed a few hours time, or about one-half the time required fPacse sess COUPON @ wee wea: 


to assimilate raw feeds. It furnishes the very balamee that the corm ration requires. The TARKIO CHAMPION FEED CO 

analysis of Tarkio Champion Molasses Feed shows about 66% carbohydrates, 13% protein, 6% a 561 to 67 Exchange Bids. , City, Mo 
fat, a total ef 85% digestable matter, or 1700 pounds of nutrients per ton, a loss of only 300 & és mee 
pounds against 780 pourds loss im the average cotton product. ‘The feed is right; the price is 6 Feed. alse sample. 
reasonable. Fill out the coupon in this advertisement and mail it to us teday, and we wlil give J I 

you cattle feeders as references, and quote you price om any quantity desired. It is good for g om feeding_——_-________- steers. 





Please send me literature aboat your Tarkio Champion Molasses 





herses, hogs and sheep as well as cattle, and it puts the finish on that nakes market toppers. i I am using (name kinds of feed) —-.....-----——____-_------- 
We want to send yeu our book, ““Direct Testimony,’’ whieh tells what well known feed- 





ers say about Tarkio Champion Molasses Feed. Save money on your corn bill by using Farkio i —. 
Chatmpien Molasses Feed. Write today for particulars. Address 


Ly Name... 


Bi I usually feed.____-steers_____ hogs.._________ sheep each year. 





TARKIO CHAMPION FEED CO. 








| ease Live Stock Exchange Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI Nearut R. R. Station mn 
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VACCINATE 
WITH 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


and save the animals. 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


are 


EASIEST 
SAFEST 
SUREST. 


Used and _ endorsed 
everywhere that Black- 
leg is known. 

Order through your 
veterinarian or drug- 
gist. 

Write us for circulars 
describing Blackleg and 
telling how to prevent 
it. 

PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Department of Animal Industry, 
DETROIT, - MICHIGAN. 


fREC NUID 


Creonoid is a disinfectant 
derived from coal tar. It is 
harmless to man, beast or fowl, 
but very powerful. 


Sprayed on cows or horses, it 
will keep flies away. Sprayed 
about the hennery it will rid the 
place of lice. Low in price 


Sold by most dealers. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 
New York Chicago Boston Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia Kansas City Birmingham 
Cleveland Cincinnati 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis 
Seattle 
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$3 Package guaranteed to give satisfaction or money 
back. Package sufficient for ordinary cases. 
MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 400 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 
by Cutter’s Blackleg Pills. Low- 
priced, fresh, reliable; preferred by 
Western = stockmen, ecause they 
I EG 10-dose pkge. Blackleg Pills $1.00 
50-dose pkge. Blackleg Pills 4.00 
Jse any injector, but Cutter’s best. 
The superiority of Cutter products is due to over 15 
years of specializing in vaceines and serums only. 


Insist on Cutter’s. If unobtainable, order direct. 
The Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, III. 


SAVE $7.75 giz SALT 


For your stock gst “MEDICO”—mix it. 

common_ salt. heapest and most effective way to kik 

worms. Write for *“*Worm Destruction” free on request. 
& NEPHEWS, 156 W. Huron Street, CHICAGO 





protect where other vaccines fail. 
Write for booklet and testimonials. 








SLICKER; Originally Cowboy Slang. Word Grst used 
about 50 years ago to describe a long, roomy, water- 
proof coat trade-masked “Tower's Fish Brand.” 


This Shcker now generally worn by men who work 
out of doors. Known as Fish Brand Reflex—"The 
coat that keeps out all the rain.” 








Please mention this paper when writing. 














Veterinary Queries 




















EPILEPSY IN A CALF. 
A Missouri 
“I have a calf that has the fits. 


correspondent writes: 


This 


calf is about three months old, and has 
been fed about fifteen pounds daily of 
separator milk, together with- oats and 


oat hay. It has access to fresh water. 
Together with five other calves, it has 
been kept in a well lighted and ventilated 
box stall in a cattle barn. The others 
are all thrifty. This one is humped up 
in the middle of the back, and its abdo- 
men and flanks seem hard and tight. This 
caf is stiff in its movements, and can 
hardly put its nose to the ground without 
lifting its hind feet. The appetite seems 
good. The fits come on sometimes just 
as it begins to drink its milk. At other 
times they come on if it gets a little ex- 
cited or exerts itself much. A month 
ago the trouble began. I assumed that it 
was caused by indigestion, and so gave a 
tablespoonful of epsom salts once daily 
for three or four days. This seemed to 
help, and there was no more trouble until 
about a week ego, when the fits began 
again. I have now been giving fovr tea- 
spoonfuls of epsom salts daily for several 
days, but do not succeed in stopping the 
fits. This calf grows nearly as fast as 
the others. The fits begin with hard 
breathing and prortuding eyes. Sumetimes 
the calf walks backward a few steps and 
then forward a few steps, and then goes 
down without moving. The limbs stiffen 
and the calf appears dead. There is no 
apparent breathing, and then in a little 
while the breath comes hard and fast, 
and in about two minutes from the be- 
ginning the calf rights itself into ordi- 
nary resting posture, but is weak for sev- 
eral minutes.” 

It is genrally difficult to determine the 
exact cause of trouble of this sort. Oc- 
casionally worms cause such a trouble. 
Teething is sometimes responsible, while 
in other cases the blame must be laid on 
indigestion. We suggest that our corre- 
spondent examine this calf’s mouth very 
carefully, to see if there are any inflamed 
gums which need to be lanced. It would 
be a good plan to continue giving the 
epsom salts, and in addition it might be 
well to add a teaspoonful of a good qual- 
ity of blood meal to the milk morning 
and night. It might be well also to cut 
down the milk ration slightly, and try to 
get the calf to eat a little more oats and 
mixed hay. It might help to give this 
calf, in its drinking water, one-half dram 
of bromide of potassium three times a 
day. 

It is always difficult to tell just what 
is the exact cause of epilepsy or fits, and 
if our correspondent is not able to cure 
the trouble with these simple remedies, 
We suggest that he call in a veterinarian 
to examine the calf carefully. 


DEPRAVED APPETITE IN COWS. 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“My three milk cows are getting poor in 
flesh, and are giving less milk. These 
cows like to gnaw the board fences, al- 
though they get plenty of salt. I am 
feeding them a bushel of silage twice 
daily, together with ground corn and 
ground oats once a day. They get flax- 
seed meal twice a week, and all the oat 
straw they want to eat. What can I do 
for these cows to prevent them gnawing 
the boards, and to bring them back in 
flesh and milk flow?” 

If our correspondent can conveniently 
get clover or alfalfa hay, we suggest that 
he feed each cow ten pounds daily. If he 
can not get such hay, we suggest adding 
to the grain ration two pounds of bran, 
one pound of oil meal, and one pound of 
cottonseed meal. If changing the ration 
in this way does not cure the cows, we 
advise the following treatment, as sug- 
gested in the government book on cattle 
diseases: 

“The following should be given to the 





cow three times a day, a heaping tea- 
spoonful constituting a dose: Carbonate 
of iron, four ounces; finely ground bone, 
or ‘bone flour’, one pound; powdered gen- 
tian, four ounces; common salt, eight 
cunces; powdered fenugreek, four ounces 
—mix. In addition to this, three table- 
spoonfuls of powdered charcoal may be 
mixed with the animal's food three times 
a day, and a piece of rock salt should be 
placed where the animal can lick it at 
will. German veterinarians have had 
brilliant results from the treatment of 
this disease with subcutaneous injections 
of apomorphine in doses of one and one- 
half to five grains, for three or four 
days.” 


EYE TROUBLE IN LAMBS. 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“We have a ewe whose twin lambs aye 
about blind. We think the cause of the 
blindness is the milk. What shall we do 
for them?” 

We rather doubt if the blindness of 
these lambs is caused by the milk. Gen- 
erally blindness of this sort seems to be 


caused by a germ, Joseph Wing, in his 
bock on Sheep Farming in America, 


claims that he is able to cure the trouble 
by washing the head of the lamb in a 
two or three per cent solution of one of 
the coal tar dips, care being taken that 
some of the solution gets into the eyes. 
He says that he has repeatedly cured the 
trouble by dropping a very small drop of 
pure dip, without diluting, into the open 
eye of the lamb. Of course, the dip is 
very irritating for a time when used 
pure. 

If our correspondent does not care to 
use the coal tar dip treatment, we sug- 
gest that he wash out the eyes with warm 
water, and blow into them an eye pow- 
der made by mixing equal parts of boric 
acid and calomel. 


HOG WORM REMEDY. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like to ask about worms in 
hogs. Where do they tart from? What 
is good for them? I have 150 head of 
hogs, and they are all infested with 
worms.” 

There are many different kinds. of 
worms in hogs. Some are. short and some 
are long; some are round and some are 
flat. Some infest the intestines, while 
others infest the lungs or kidneys. The 
commonest kind of worms, however, are 
found in the intestines. They are gener- 


ally round and of a dirty white color. 
The different kinds of worms have dif- 
ferent life histories. One kind, known 


as the thorn-headed worm, spends a part 
of its life in the common white grub form 
—which is so often found in old blue 
grass pastures. When hogs eat these 
white grubs, the thorn-headed@ worm is 
liberated in the intestines of the hog. 
The life histories of the most of the 
hog worms are not known very thor- 
oughly, but the probabilities are that 
most of them lay their eggs in the intes- 
tines, and the eggs pass out with the 
manure. These eggs later become mixed 
with the food of the hog, or become 
spread over the pasture in such a way 
that further infestation occurs. It might 
be thought that chances of infestation in 
this way would be slight, but so many 
eggs are produced that the chances are 
very great. 

There are a number of good worm 
remedies on the market. Or our read- 
ers may use a dose of five grains of 
calomel and seven grains of santonin per 
hundred pounds of live weight. This 
should be given mixed with a thin slop 
the first thing in the morning, on an 
empty stomach. It may be repeated in 
ten days if necessary. While the hogs 
are being treated with a worm remedy of 
this sort, it is wise to keap them penned 
up, so that all manure, together with the 
worms and worm eggs, may be destroyed. 
The action of worm remedies is to cause 
the worms to loosen their hold on the 
digestive tract and pass out with the 
manure. To avoid further infestation, 
therefore, it is wise to take the précau- 








—_——. 


tion of burning all manure during treat. 
ment. 


VACCINATING FOR BLACKLEG, 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We have to vaccinate every spring 
for blackleg. I have never read anything 
in your paper about vaccinating ‘calves 
for this disease. How old should they be 
before vaccinating? I vaccinate when 
they are about two months old. Is this 
too young?” 

Long observation of the disease indi- 
cates that calves under six months of age 
are almost immune without vaccinatioy 
There is some loss of calves from three 
to six months of age, but practically 
none of calves below three months. 

It does no harm to vaccinate young 
calves, but the experts think that vacci- 
nation of young calves must be repeated 
before another blackleg season comes on 
if it is to give immunity. We 
that our correspondent will be safe in let- 
ting his calves under three months of age 
this spring go without vaccinating. <A 
month or so before another blackleg seq. 
son comes on, however, he should vacci- 
nate. 


le 








Suspect 


SORE TAILS IN PIGS. 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T have some pigs with sore tails. Some 
of the tails drop off and just leave little 
stubs. What is the cause of this trouble, 
and how can I cure it?’ 

Sore tails are generally caused by damp 
pens or dirty keds. To prevent the trou- 
ble, clean out the pens thoroughly and 
give dry bedding. To cure the trouble 
in affected pigs, wash the root of the 
tail where the trouble starts, with some 
mild disinfectant, such as a two per cent 
solution of carbolic acid or a good coal 
tar dip. It is well then to put on an 
ointment twice daily, made by mixing 
equal parts of lard and turpentine to- 
gether with a few drops of carbolic acid. 


CURE FOR SCRATCHES. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In reply to the correspondent who want- 
ed a cure for scratches, he should make a3 
mixture of sulphate of zinc and sugar of 
lead, using equal parts of each. Five ap- 
plications of this will cure scratches if 
the feet are kept clean and dry while 
the animal is in the stable. 

R. G. DAVIS. 





Minnesota. 


GADE ENGINES 
ARE AIR COOLED 













Sizes—1} to16 H. P. 
Only successful air-cooled gasoline engine on the 
market. Uses Nature’g plan for cooling cylinder by 
drawing in fresh, cool air on the inside—right where 
every engine is sure to heat. Saves 334% on fuel. 
Many other points of superiority. No experiment. 
A post card brings complete descriptive folder. 
Investigate the Gade before you buy. 
GADE BROS. MFG.CO., 166 lowa Street, IOWA FALLS, (OWA 








HELPER MIXERS 


MAKE CEMENT WORK EASY 











The Helper Mixer is a 
big money-maker and mon- 
ey-saver on the farm. Just 
the machine for putting in 
your own sidewalk, curb, 
foundations, barn floors 
etc. Built strong, will mix 
perfectly and last years. 
Sold on trial. Write for 
free literature telling how 
hundreds of farmers have 
paid for the machine doing 
work for their neighbors. 


Superior Mfg, Co., 307 Concrete Ave., Waterloo, lowa. 
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. are the results of nearly 100 years of practical experience. 
cern of its kind in the world. 


country. 


of $15.00. 





Garget. 


silverware. 





PILLING CATTLE CASE No. 3 
containing $4.00 Garget Outfit, 
Fever Outfit and 12 other Cattle Instruments 
needed by every Dairyman, complete in case, 
$15.00; regular value 
with full “‘Easy to Use’’ directions on receipt 


PILLING GARGET OUTFIT 
the only proper and successful treatment of 
Complete outfit, including 
Remedy (30 treatments) with full 
Use’’ directions, sent on receipt of $4.00. $8.00 
The name “Pilling” on our Instruments and Remedies is equivalent to “Sterling” on 
Send today for our Free Booklet, ‘‘Air Treatment of Milk Fever.” 


G. P. PILLING & SON CO 


PILLING 


$3.00 Milk 


$21.00. Sent prepaid 


, Garget 
Easy to 








's of prac ; They are made by the largest con- 
7 [ Pilling “Easy to Use’’ Instruments and Remedies are used and 
endorsed by the leading live stock raisers and the most prominent milk producers of this 


PILLING CATTLE CASE No. 2 
containing $3.00 Milk Fever Outfit and eight 
other Cattle Instruments needed by every 
Dairyman, complete in case, $10.00; regular 
value, $15.00. Sent prepaid with full “Easy 
to Use”’ directions on receipt of $10.00. 

PILLING HARD MILKER OUTFIT 
contains Bistoury, $1.50; Teat Opener, 75¢; 
Teat Expander, 50c; Milk 
Soap, 25c; complete in case with ‘Easy to 
Use” directions, sent prepaid on receipt of 
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Tube, 50c; and Teat 


2304 ARCH STREET 
°2 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, May 10, 1915.—General domes- 
tic and foreign business reports continue 
extremely good, and a short time ago the 
Department of Commerce stated that 
there was an excess of exports over our 
imports of $717,314,226 for the period from 
Jun ist to April lst. Money rates are 
still very low, with loans at the Chicago 
banks 
accoradll 
jmportant 
week was the 
syndicate of $65,009,000 Pennsyl- 


ranging from 3% to 4% per cent, 
ng to the character of the loan. An 





financial event of the past 
sale in New York to a 


st Railroad 4% per cent general mort- 
gage bonds, to be used in large part for 
refunding an issue of 3% per cent con- 
vert On the Chicago Board of Trade 


speculative and cash business has con- 
an extremely large scale, with 


inued on 

ai much the most active, and May 
wheat has soid recently as much as 70 
cents higher than a year ago, while July 
corn sold 15 cents higher, and July oats 
higher than at that time. Plentiful rains 
in the winter wheat region and through- 
out the spring wheat states have worked 
wonders, and in the winter wheat states 
the indications are for an unusually early 
harvest, Wheat having headed in parts 
of Oklahoma and Texas some time ago. 


The visible wheat supply of the United 


States is decreasing every week with un- 
usual rapidity, and the amount now in 
sight is far smaller than a year ago, 
while nearly all the world’s shipments to 


importing countries come from this coun- 
try and Argentina. Exports. of wheat 
from this country for the present season 
exceed all former records, aggregating up 


to last accounts more than 300,000,000 
bushels. In a recent week, shipments of 
wheat from North America aggregated 
8,301,000 bushels, comparing with only 
8,088,000 bushels for the corresponding 


week of 1914, while shipments from Ar- 
gentina amounted to 4,929,000 bushels, 
comparing with only 456,000 bushels a 
year ago. India will loom up later on as 
an exporter, with its estimated wheat 
crop of 385,000,000 bushels, or 72,000,000 
bushels over last year’s crop, and Great 
Britain will control this supply, as well 
as the Canadian wheat. 

Timothy seed has been selling at $5 to 
$6.50 per 100 pounds for country lots; 
clover seed at $9 to $13 per 100 pounds, 
and flaxseed at $1.90 to $2 per bushel. 
Butter wholesales at 25 iv 28 cents per 
pound for marketable lots, with extras 
to grocers going at 30 cents for tubs and 
$1 cents for prints. Fresh eggs sell at 
17% to 18% cents per dozen, with extras 
at 2) cents for fillers and 21 cents for car- 
tons. Potatoes are in moderate demand 
at 55 to 42 cents per bushel, new lots go- 
ing at $5.50 a barrel. 

Cattle of certain descriptions are usu- 
ally very good sellers, but otherwise the 
market is apt to lack animation and firm- 


ness, buyers being very exacting in their 
requirements and_ selections. For in- 
stance, the early appearance of very 


warm weather has resulted in seriously 
injuring the sale of heavy steers, the 
best of these selling at a big discount 
from prices paid readily for prime year- 
ling steers and heifers, which are great 
favorites. Next to these, the demand 
Tuns strongest on fat cows and heifers, 
with no large offerings, as most well-bred 
female cattle are retained on the farms 
for summer grazing. Coarse steers of 
heavy weight are bad sellers, some going 
as low as $7.75 to $8, but the dairy cows 
and heifers, which are so unpleasantly 
humerous on some days, are the worst 
sellers of all, as killers purchase them 
under protest. Then there are the thin, 
light-weight steers on the feeder order, 
that must be sold to killers for whatever 
they will bring, and it seems a great pity 
to slaughter them when the country is 
80 seriously short of beef, present and 
prospective. Not in many years has there 
been such a shortage of cattle in feeding 
districts as today, and consequently ex- 
tren ely high prices are paid in numerous 
instances. For instance, light steers 
adapted for summer grazing have been 
sold recently west of the Missouri river 
as high as $8.75 per 100 pounds, feeders 
selling higher than finished beef cattle, 
with heavy feeders bringing from $8 to 
$8.2°. Calves are coming from dairy dis- 
tricts in the usual goodly spring numbers, 
and the best vealers are selling well. Dur- 
ing April there were received in the Chi- 
cago stock yards 57,800 calves, comparing 
with only 50,646 in the same month last 
year, and 61,995 in April two years ago. 
The general cattle market last week 
Showed marked improvement, with the 
demand much better, while the daily 
Sup) liese fell off considerably. The bulk 
of the steers sold at $7.50 to $8.50 by 
Werinesday, with the poorer class of thin 
Steers taken at $6.25 to $7.75, and the bet- 
ter class of heavy steers bringing $8.25 to 
$8.60. A medium to good class of steers 
brought $7.80 to $8.20, and choice year- 
lings sold at $8.50 to $9.10, the highest 
Prices in a long while. Good yearlings 
Were purchased for $8.25 and oyer, and 
Sales were made all the way down to $7.35 
to °7.75 for the poorer class of yearling 
Steers. Butchering cows and heifers were 
Salable at $5.15 to $8.75, with prime little 
yearling heifers going the highest, while 
the best cows brought $7.60. Cutters 





went at $4.25 to $5.10, canners at $2.60 to 
$4.20, and bulls at $4.75 to $7.50. Calves 
had a good demand on the basis of $5 to 
$9.25, prices advancing materially. 

Hogs have been commanding such high 
prices of late, following the reaction from 
the lowest time this year, that many 
owners regarded it a favorable time to 
market their holdings. This accounts for 
the arrival of 51,942 swine in the Chicago 
stock yards on Monday of last week, the 
largest run for any day since the year 
opened. On the same day there was so 
good a showing of hogs in the unquaran- 
tined division that shippers operated free- 
ly, shipments from here amounting to 
8,746 head. In point of quality, the re- 
cent receipts have made a fair average 
for this season, with the average weight 
233 pounds, comparing with 234 pounds a 
year ago, and 245 pounds two years ago. 
Prime light shipping hogs have continued 
to sell at the highest prices, with the 
best hogs of heavy weight fetching around 
20 cents below daily top quotations, while 
the heavier class of pigs sold far below 
the higher priced matured swine, as has 
been the case for quite a number of 
weeks. Fortunately, a good crop of spring 
pigs is reported, and undoubtedly they 
will all be wanted, as a great scarcity of 
beef and mutton will naturally develop a 
greatly enlarged demand for fresh and 
cured hog products in the future. Late 
sales of hogs were at a range of $7 to 
$7.70, with pigs at $6 to $7.25. 

Following the recent whirlwind boom 
that landed the choicest Colorado wooled 
lambs of medium weight at $11.15 per 100 
pounds, and prime yearlings, wethers and 
ewes proportionately high, the top figures 
paid breaking all former high records, 
there was a sharp break in prices all 
along the line. For all that, the prices 
still paid were extraordinarily high as 
compared with former years. The receipts 
have continued meager in volume, with 
a serious shortage in feeding districts, 
while the advent of warm weather unusu- 
ally early has resulted in the greater part 
of the flocks comiag to market clipped. 
Colorado sheepmen have shipped to mar- 
ket most of their wintered lambs and 
sheep, but spring lambs are beginning to 
show up in the markets of the country, 
and before long there will be consider- 
able shipments of the southern spring 
lamb crop, but the crop down in Tennes- 
see and Kentucky is understood to be 
about 25 per cent smaller than usual. It 
is also stated that the supply of Texas 
and Arizona grass sheep is 25 per cent 
short this season. Late sales were made 
of wooled lambs at $10.40 to $10.85 for the 
better kinds, with clipped lambs going at 


$8 to $9.50 and spring lambs taken at 
$11.75 to $12.25. Wooled ewes brought 
$6.50 to $8, good wooled yearlings $8.25 


to $9.50, and prime clipped yearlings $8.25 
to $8.55. Shorn wethers sold at $6 to $8.25. 
Horses were in good demand last week 
to ship to the countries at war in Europe, 
with prices firm on the basis of $135 to 
$150 for riders and $140 to $185 for artil- 
lery service. Otherwise, business fell off 
materially, with a limited demand for 
farm workers at $95 to $145, while farm 
mares brought $150 to $175. The poorest 
old nags sold on the basis of $50 to $75, 
and the better class of drafters were 
salable at $235 to $265, with a few going 
higher. Chunks sold at $175 to $250, good 
wagoners at $195 to $235, and expressers 
at $190 to $215. Ww. 


The Season’s Rainfall 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1915. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 
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_ but very little corn planted yet. 























CROP NOTES 


Short reports on Crop Conditions are invited from 
all sections of our territory. If your county is not 
reported. send ina brief summary of local conditions. 
Postal card reports are sufficient. Al! such reports 
should be mailed to reach Des Moines by Monday 
morning at the latest, in order to be in time for the 
current issue 

Initials following county and state designate the 
Part of the state from which the report comes. (a) 
signifies northern part; (c) the central; (sw) the 
southwestern, etc. 














Linn County, Ore., May 4—The spring 
was two weeks earlier than normal, but 
the last week has been unusually cold; 
frost on the Ist of May damaged tender 
vegetation. Rainfall much below normal, 
though ample for the growing crops and 
the preparation of the soil. An unusual 
amount of wheat sown. Great deal of 
corn being planted since suitable varieties 


have been introduced and acclimated, 
Also much clover is being grown. Live 
stock wintered well, and have been on 


pasture from five to seven weeks, On 
account of high priced feed and low prices 
for the product, there is some discontent 
and curtailment among farmers, particu- 
larly as to dairying, horses,and hogs, and 
more interest in sheep. The fruit pros- 
pects are very good, and far advanced; 
local strawberries will be on the market 
in two weeks. Local prices are: Butter- 
fat, 25 cents; eggs, 16 cents; hogs, $7.40; 
chickens, 12 cents; lambs, $7.25; mohair, 
33 cents; wool, 25 to 27 cents; wheat, 
$1.30; oats, 60 cents.—J. H. Samuelson. 


Hancock County, (we) Ill, May 4th— 
Cold and dry; a light rain hte 2d. Wheat 
has good color, and has made a good 


growth. Oats good. Corn going in in 
good shape. Not many pigs. Very few 
colts. Pasture short; also timothy. Clo- 


ver good.—C, M. Benner. 


Chariton County, (nc) Mo., May 1—The 
past week has seen about one-half of the 
corn planted, and nearly all will be in the 
ground by this time next week. Some 
will begin plowing corn in the earliest 
planting Monday. All have reported so 
far a good stand. Wheat and oats look 
fine, and some of the early rye is heading, 
Clover, timothy and blue grass pastures 
look fine. Pig crop about an average. 
Young mule and horse colts coming along 
nicely and doing well. Weather ideal: a 
nice rain every few days; rain last night. 
Everything so far is favorable for a 
bumper crop. Ground never worked nicer. 
—Geo. L. Gardner. 


Lafayette County, (we) Mo., May 1st— 
Fine farming weather. Most corn planted 
and coming fine. Wheat looking good, 
but many fields badly infested with 
chinch bugs. Oats short, needing rain 
at once to make a goed crop. Pastures 
and meadows doing well. Good prospects 
for fruit except peaches.. Wheat, $1.45 to 
$1.50 per bushel; corn, 75 cents; oats, 65 
cents; hay, from $14 to $17 per ton. Many 
good improvements on our roads.—Henry 
A. Schaeperkoetter. 


Polk County, (nw) Minn., 
The spring has been fine. Most wheat 
and oats are seeded and up, and looks 
fine. Some are ready to plant corn and 
potatoes. The acreage will be larger this 
year than ever. Pig crop good. This 
week has been too wet for seeding. Some 
snow on the 5th, and rain since. The 
Red River valley looks very fine this year 
—lots of farmers from Towa and Illinois 
have moved in this spring, and a number 
are looking for land.—L. E. Olson. 


Greene County, (c) Iowa, May 8th.— 
Rain the first of the week has delayed 
farming to some extent. About half of 
the corn crop will be in by the 8th. Some 
have plowing to do yet. Frost the 7th, 
but not much damage apparently done. 
Still many losses with colts. Spring pigs 
doing well. A good many fall pigs in 
the county.—R. G. Sutton. : 

Franklin County, (nec) Towa, May 8th.— 
Weather the past week has been cool and 
wet. So much rain that very little work 
has been done in the fields. Heavy frost 
Friday morning. Plowing mostly done, 
Small 
grain growing fine, also pastures, mea- 
dows, and new seeding. Preparation be- 
ing made for an unusually large acreage 
of corn. All kinds of stock in good flesh, 
and universally healthy. Lots of colts 
dying from navel infection; antiseptic 
treatment is the only solution of this 
problem. About an average crop of spring 
pigs.—J. T. Thorp. : 

Delaware County, (we) Iowa, May 6th. 
—A good rain today. Several good rains 
this month. Weather cool. April warm 
and very dry. No rain for the month to 
speak of. Grain and grass backward on 
account of dry weather, but making rapid 
growth since the rains. Plowing for corn 
about finished. With favorable weather, 
a large acreage of corn will be planted 
next week. Spring pig crop good. Fruit 
trees showing many blossoms. Quite a 
lot of building being done. Roads good. 
Lots of autos sold.—E. J. Paris. 

Lyon County, (nw) Iowa, May 7th.— 
We had a nice shower of rain the first 
of the week, and everything looks green. 
It has been quite cold the last few days, 


May Tth.— 





and farmers have not been in such a 
rush to plant corn, but most of them will 
start this week. Small grain looks quite 
thin in some places. Cattle are looking 
fair, although some farmers are short on 
feed this spring.—K. H. H. 

Poweshiek County, (c) Iowa, May 5th. 
—Quite a hailstorm the 2d of May. Pas- 
tures never finer; also meadows. Quite 
a crop of pigs this spring. The farmers 
are fairly along with their spring work. 
Prospects for a full crop of plums, apples, 
and a good many cherries; also a few 
peaches.—E, W. Armstrong. 

Wapello County, (se) Iowa, May 7th.— 
We had a good rain yesterday, which was 
needed very badly. Some corn has been 
planted, but if the weather continues cool 
some of it will have to be planted over. 
Pastures and meadows look good.—Ivan 
Fuller; 

Iowa County, (se) Iowa, May 7th.—The 
weather has been dry, till just lately we 
have had some rain; it rained most all 
day yesterday. Corn planting the order 
of the day. Roads good.—Fred S. Tinkle. 

Warren County, (sc) Iowa, May 6th.— 
Plenty of rain now. Small grain looking 
fine. Pastures good. Pig crop not large. 
Not very many cattle on feed. No corn 
planted yet. Meadows short, as it was 
dry in April.—C. N. Brock. 





Missouri Crop Report 


Most of the month of April was ideal 
for farming in Missouri. Wheat condition 
is slightly better than on April ist, and 
corn planting is well advanced. Rain is 
needed where chinch bugs have made 
their appearance. With dry weather 
there is some cause for alarm, as chinch 
bugs have appeared in practically half 
the counties of the state, but As yet they 
are not in sufficient numbers to cause 
general uneasiness. There is but little 
complaint of Hessian fly. The late seed- 


ing of wheat seems to have had the de- 
sired result in geting rid of this pest, 
except in a few localities. It is estimated 
that 70 per cent of the corn land has 
been plowed. This is 10 per cent better 
than one year ago. Soil condition is good, 
being 91 for the state. More than one- 


third of the corn has been planted. The 
Missouri oat acreage for 1915 is practi- 
cally the same as for last year—about 


900,000 acres. In some parts of the state 
the growing plant is in need of moisture. 
Condition of oats for the state is 92. 
There is considerable complaint as to 
the condition of meadows. Especially is 


| this true of timothy and of mixed hay. 





Condition of timothy for the state is 
87.4. Clover condition, including the new 
seeding, is 85.8. Many of the old fields, 
as well as some of the new, are in bad 
condition. On the other hand, the growth 
of much of the clover is almost perfect. 
Some reports are to the effect that the 
first cutting of clover will be earlier and 
better than for a number of years. Al- 
falfa condition is 91. The first cutting of 
this crop will also be early and heavy. 
-astures have made a very decided im- 
provement over conditions shown one 
month ago. Blue grass, except where 
pastured too close last season or turned 
on very early this spring, is showing its 
ability to come back in the best of shape. 
The apple crop promises well. Berries 
and small fruits of all kinds promise to 
be plentiful. The outlook for a peach 
crop is fair. 


JACKSON AUTOMOBILES, 


An attractive catalog of Jackson auto- 
mobiles, illustrating and describing in 
detail the four and six cylinder models, 
1915, has been issued-by the Jackson Au- 
tomobile Co., of 507 E. Main St., Jackson, 
Mich., and they will be glad to send a 
copy thereof to any reader of Watllaces’ 
Farmer interested. They jl particular 
attention to the fact tha housands of 
Jackson automobiles have been in use 
seven and eight years, and that they are 
still doing their work faithfuly. The 
rices on Jackson automobiles range from 
1,250 to $1,650, the latter being the price 
of the Jackson six cylinder forty-eight 
horse power car. They will be glad to 
send a Jackson catalog, descriptive of all 
of these cars, and to give the name of 
their «nearest dealer to any reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer who is enough interest- 
ed to write them, mentioning the paper. 
—Advertising Notice. 





GET A VILLAGER CATALOG. 


Uppermill Farm, the home of the cele- 
brated Villager, will be the mecca for 
discriminating Short-horn breeders, Jufie 
2d, when a great offering of Scotch 
Short-horns will be sold, most of the 
cows and heifers being bred to Villager. 
If you are interested in getting a Villager, 
do not miss this sale. Watch for par- 
ticulars next week, and write now for the 
sale catalog. Address Uppermill Farm, 
John Garden, Megr., Wapello, lowa, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising 
Notice. 


A BOOKLET ON LIGHTNING, 

We acknowledge receipt from W. C. 
Shinn of an interesting little booklet on 
lightning. It explains the cause, and 
tells what kinds of rods will protect your 





building. A postal card or letter request 
to W. C. Shinn, 124 No. Eighteenth St., 
Lincoln, Neb., will bring a copy of the 


booklet by return mail.—Advertising No- 
tice. 
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inkham Bros. Tide-Mill | 


BY j. T. TROWBRIDGE 





CHAPTER XXVII 


RUSH HAS AN 


A busy night began. A lantern was 
lighted, and lamps were carried to the 
mill. The two younger boys were sent to 


the village for a pickaxe and a spade and 
some galvanized nails, while the two old- 
er ones began at once to saw joists and 
sharpen stakes. 

Rush left them sawing and trimming, 
and arguing again the question of a tem- 
porary dam; and, taking the lantern, with 
a hammer and a hatchet, went out to the 
pile of fragments below the mill. 

Hie set the lantern on the ground, and 
was occupied in clearing the mud-sill cf 
old nails and bits of broken spilings, when 


a sound of oars working in their row- 
locks told him that a boat was coming 
up the river. 


Hie heard voices, too; and these words, 
though spoken in a low tone, were borne 
to him distinctly over the water: 

“It will take ’em at least three days to 
rebuild it, even if they have a chance. 
But they won't have a chance.” 

“No, sir! There’s no dam to bother us 
tonight, and there never will be again!” 

“Keep quiet! There’s a light in the 
mill, and theres’ one of ’em with a lan- 
tern!” 

The voices ceased suddenly, and Rush, 
who all the while kept quietly at work, 
heard no more until the boat drew near 
the mill. Then someone on board called 
out derisively: 

“Where's your dam 

“It will make good firewood,” said an- 


or 


other, “what there is left of it.’ 

“Stop your nonsense, boys!" said the 
third. “Don’t hit fellows when they’re 
down.” 

Thereupon Rush straightened himself 
up from his work, and stood beside his 
lantern, hatchet in hand, and gave the 
passing boat a haughty look, with these 


words: 

“If you think the Tinkham brothers are 
down, you'll wake up some fine morning 
and find yourselves mistaken. Don't keep 
any of your insolence corked up on our 
account. We can stand it.” 

He got no reply; but heard low 
again, after the boat had passed a 
rods up the river. 

“That's the bloodthirsty one that was 
going to knock Milt on the head with a 
bean-pole, and hove the big rock at his 


’ 


voices 
few 


boat this afternoon.’ 

“Yes! and he looked just now as if 
he'd a little rather fling his hatchet at 
us than not!” 

Rush went on prying off the broken 


ends of the spilings. He fancied the boat 
passing the bridge, and wished for a mo- 
ment that he was there with another “big 
rock,”’ to drop down gently and softly on 
the Argonautic heads. 

Then suddenfy a 


startling thought 


flashed upon him. He rose, gazed excit- 
edly up the river, then, stooping again, 
drew out and hammered down the last 
of the nails. 

This done, he stepped into Mr. Rum- 
ney’s boat, “Which had been hauled up 
beside the mill, placed the lantern low 


in the stern, with some broken boards to 
hide it, pulled into the current, and fol- 
lowed the other boat a cautious distance. 


His absence was soon noticed by Mart 
and Luke; and as he did not return for 
nearly half an hour, they grew more and 


more surprised at his going off in that 
mysterious way, when time was precious. 

At length he returned and walked into 
the mill, where he found them still pre- 
paring material for rebuilding, and dis- 
cussing plans. When asked where he had 
been, he replied with a counter-question: 

“Have you decided about the tempo- 
rary dam yet?” 

“I rather think Mart agrees to it,’’ an- 
swered Lute, ‘‘though he hasnt’ said as 
much yet. I know he hates the n-n-no- 
tion.”’ 

“If we're going to lay the mud-sill in 
the night, I suppose we must manage 
somehow to keep the water back,’’ Mart 
admitted. “But I'm afraid Lute’s plan 
won't work well, and I hate to strip the 
siding off the sheds.” 

“Well!” cried Rush, with a joyous coun- 
tenance, “you needn't! We'll get along 
without Lute’s temporary dam. And we'll 
plant the mud-sill without having much 
water to work in, either! The Argonuats 
are going to help us!” 

“This is a poor time 
said Lute, reproachfully. 

“It's no joke at all,’’ Rush replied, with 
eager confidence. “I've looked the thing 
all over, and I know what I'm talking 
about.” 

Mart laid down a piece of joist he was 
shaping into a stake, and regarded his 
brother with solemn scrutiny, saying, af- 
ter a pause: 


” 


for a j-j-joke,” 








IDEA 


“The boy is certainly crazy!" 


“Hear my plan first,’ cried Rush; ‘“‘then 
if you don’t say we can get the mud-sill 
in without trouble, or danger from the 


water, and have the dam all built before 
high-tide tomorrow morning, I'll give you 
leave to put me into a straight-jacket.” 

“Some folks say the age of m-m-mir- 
isn’t over,’”’ was Lute’s com- 
ment; “and now Rocket is going to p-p- 
prove it.” 

“Go ahead,” said Mart, ‘‘before I make 
any more stakes. We've got enough for 
the permanent dam already.” 

“You won't any more, 
you.”’ . 

The brothers listened, at first incredu- 
lously, then with a respect which quickly 
grew to admiration, as Rush proceeded 
to convince them that he was not crazy, 
and that the plan he proposed was in 
no sense miraculous. 

“Well, I declare, Rocket!’ exclaimed 
Lute. ‘‘You’re a chip off the T-t-tinkham 
block! How did you ever happen to 
think of it?” 

“Why, just as either of you would, if 
you had been in my place,’’ Rush replied, 
not at all anxious to gain extraordinary 
eredit for a scheme which his older and 
more ingenious brothers had failed to hit 
upon. “I was trying to think of some 
trick I could play off on the Argonauts 
when it popped into my head.” 


acles cool 


need I promise 


“It never would have p-p-popped into 
a foolish head!" exclaimed Lute. 
“Nor into a very crazy one, for that 


matter,’’ Mart added. ‘I owe you a hum- 
ble apology, Rocket.” 


“Pshaw!”’ laughed Rush. “It’s all right 


since you see it as I do.” 
The three were earnestly talking over 
details of the plan, when the younger 


brothers returned, bringing the pickaxe 
and spade and the rust-proof nails. 

“They knew at the store what we want- 
ed of ’em,” said Rupert. “One of the 
men asked if we were going to build up 
the dam again tomorrow, and I told him 
I didn’t know.” 

“That's right, for you don’t know,” said 
Mart. ‘“‘Nobody can tell what may hap- 
pen then, or between now and then. Now 
you youngsters go to bed.”’ 


“Oh, no!’ exclaimed Rupe, in aston- 
ishment. 
“We are going to stay up and help,” 


said Rodman. ‘“‘Why can't we?” 
“There'll be nothing you can help about 
for three or four hours,’’ Mart explained. 
“All we can do before ebb-tide is to get 
ready. If you stay up, you'll be all tired 
out by that time, and good for nothing. 


But go to bed now, and I'll have you 
called at twelve or one o'clock. It will 
be moonlight then; you'll be fresh after 


your nap, and I promise you some fun.” 
“Will you sure call us?’’ asked Rupert. 
“Surely, unless the bottom drops out of 
our scheme, which doesn't look likely 
now. Have your old rubber boots ready 
to put on, for you may have to stand in 
mud and water—and your worst old 
clothes. We are going to put our; on.” 
“Well, don’t forget to call us. Ccme, 
Rod!” 
The two youngest 
to the house, and went to bed. 


returned reluctantly 
Excite- 


ment kept them awake for a time, and 
they seemd hardly to have fallen asleep 
when they felt somebody shaking them, 
and heard a voice exclaim: 

" “Wake up! wake up, boys! You are 
wanted at the dam!” 


Opening their sleepy eyes, they saw in 
the moonlit room a dim figure bending 
over them. It was Letty, who had sat up 
with her mother, waiting for a signal 
from the mill to call the sleepers. 

“We've only just come to bed,” yawned 
the confused Rodman. 

“You've been in bed four hours,” cried 
Letty. “Now make haste, or the dam 
will be built before you get there.’’ 


‘hey were well aroused by this time, 
and quickly putting on their old clothes 
and rubber boots, they ran out to the 
bank of the river, where they looked 
down on what appeared a scene of en- 
chantment. 


It was a night of wonderful stillness 
and beauty. The moon was high in the 
cloudless eastern heavens, flooding the 
valley with its mild radiance, by which 
they could see, beyond the black shadow 
of the mill, and in strange contrast with 
it, a sheet of water, flashing with snake- 
like curves and streaks of silver fire. It 
was not much more than ankle deep to 
three figures that now appeared in the 
moonlight, crossing the plashy and glim- 
mering river bed. 

Rupe and Rod ran down the bank, mar- 
velling more and more. There was no 


temporary dam to be seen; and yet that 











connected 
by little runnels, shining here and there 
amidst the black and oozy bottom, was all 
that was left of the Tammoset river. The 
appearance of fiery snakes was caused 
by the sparkling wakes and ripples of 
hundreds of alewives, with perhaps a few 
eels and other fish, darting and writhing 
about, in the endeavor to escape into 
deeper channels. 

“Where's all the water?” cried Rupert, 
splashing in where the older boys were at 
work, 

“Be quiet!’ 
“The Argonauts are keeping 


us. 


pool, or rather series of pools, 


said Rush, in a low voice. 
it back for 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


HOW THE ARGONAUTS 
HELPED 


The older boys had evidently been busy 
while the younger ones were asleep. They 
had, in fact, not only got everything in 
readiness for rebuilding the dam at low 
water, but, after putting out the lights 
in the mill, they had embarked on what 
tush called an Argonautic expedition. 

There was no regular meeting of the 
club that night; but it was to have been 
expected that a good many members 
would get together, to enjoy the triumph 
they had that day achieved in the de- 
struction of the dam. The upper windows 
of the boat house were lighted and open, 
and loud talk and laughter resounded in- 
side, when the Tinkham brothers rowed 
noiselessly by in the Rumney boat, mak- 
ing careful observations, and waiting for 
the Argonauts to disperse. . 

The tide had turned before they left 
the mill. It would soon be going out rap- 
idly. The time had come for them to be- 
gin their secret night’s work. Yet noth- 
until the last of the 


ing could be done 
Argonauts’ boats had gone down the 
river. 


The boys grew exceedingly anxious and 
impatient, as they floated about under 
the shadow of the high shore, and count- 
ed the wasting moments. 

“They never stayed so late before,’ 
Rush. 

“They must crow and crow again over 
the old dam,’’ replied Mart. ‘‘Don’t be- 
grudge ’em that short-lived satisfaction.”’ 

“There goes a b-b-boat,”’ said Lute. 

In fact, one, two, three boats put out 
from the shadow of the club house, cross- 
ing the moonlit arm of the lake, and dis- 
appeared at the outlet. 

*“There were only three moored at the 
float,’’ said Rush. “The way will soon 
be clear now.” 

At the same time the Argonauts could 
be heard leaving the house on the shore- 
ward side, and talking and laughing as 
they went up the lane to the road. Still, 
lights were seen and voices heard within 
the club house. 

See here, boys,’”’ said Mart; ‘‘we’re los- 
ing too much time. It won't do.” 

“We must r-r-risk something or miss 
our chance,”’ said Lute. ‘Don’t the fools 
know it’s time all honest folks were in 
bed?” 

A bold stroke was finally resolved upon, 
and the boys paddled silently up to the 
side of the club house, where the platform 
lumber of which Mr. Rumney had told 
tush, lay half in moonlight on the bank. 

While the lamps still shone and voices 
were heard from the open windows over- 
head, one by one, eight boards, each 
twelve feet long and a foot in width, 
were slid down into the water, placed one 
upon another, and lashed together. Then 
three stout poles were selected from a 
pile designed for posts to be driven down 
into the mud for the platform to rest on, 
and launched in like manner without any 
noise. This done, the boat was pushed 
silently off, boards and poles following 
darkly in tow. 

A shout of laughter from the windows 
rang out over the water as the Tinkham 
brothers, now in their turn, emerged from 
the shadow of the boat house and rowed 
across the moonlit arm of the lake. 

Reaching the outlet, they pulled with 
strong strokes, in the full, slow current, 
down to the bridge. Under that they 
paused, and drew the boards and poles 
alongside. 

“So far, so g-g-good!”’ chuckled Lute. 

The abutments had been already exam- 
ined, and the bed of the channel explored 
and cleared of loose stones. A pole was 
now drawn forward and set in an upright 
position, slightly leaning, against the up- 
per side of the bridge. Rush and Lute 
held the boat against the stream, while 
Mart thrust the pointed end down into 
the gravelly bottom. 

A second pole was then placed still 
more slantingly, a few feet nearer one of 
the solid granite abutments. To these 
two uprights the boat was made fast, 
broadside to the stream, and all hands 
were free to work. 

A board was now forced down edgewise, 
extending from the first post to the abut- 
ment, to be supported by them against 
the pressure of the current. The second 
post was just outside of the board: it 
served as a guide in placing it, and held 
it fast when it was down. A heavy sledge 
hammer was used in the water, with a 
sort of churning stroke, in driving the 


said 














ee 
lower edge of the board into the bed of 
the river. 

A second board was placed in like man. 
ner as the first, a third on that, and fin. 
ally a fourth put into position; the Upper 
edge of the last rising four or five incheg 
above the surface of the water, 

The entire span of the bridge m« asured 







not more than twenty feet, so that now 
the boys had only to extend a similay set 
of boards from the first post to the othep 


abutment in order to have a 
gate across the channel. 

They had worked cautiously 
listening often for footsteps approa 
the bridge. As none came, and it was 
getting late, they grew bold in their 
movements, and worked rapidly, unti 
Mart was setting his third post in 
somebody looked over ‘the edge of the 
bridge and called out, ‘‘Halloo!”’ 

All was still in a moment, except the 


complete 


first, 





gurgle of the water against the side of 
the boat. The boys, hidden by the shag. 
ow beneath the bridge, kept quiet unti 
another head peeped over, and another 


voice said: 

“What are you doing down there?” 

Then Mart answered back, in as gruff 
and careless a tone as he could assume: 

“Didn’t you ever see anybody spear 
eels?” 

“It's a queer place to be spearing eels, 
and a queer way to do it,’’ said one of 
the voices above. “Look at that big 
pole!” 

“There’s two more!’ said the 
voice. ‘“‘They’re setting some 
trap to catch alewives. 
awful late!’’ 

The voices went off with the sound of 
hurrying footsteps, and died away in the 
distance. The brothers breathed again, 

“They are Dempford Argonauts, footing 
it home,’’ said Rush.” 

“Good fellows!’’ said Mart, resuming his 
work. “They help us best by lending 
their lumber and getting cut of our way. 
Now give us a board.” 

The current was growing stronger and 
stronger all the while, and by the time 
the third board of the second set was in 
place, the water poured over it in a cas- 
cade. <A fourth shut it off; and thea 
sledge hammer was used again to drive 
each set of boards firmly together and 
settle them still deeper into the levd 
river bed. The water under the bridge 
fell away rapidly, the boat dropping with 
it, and the brothers had the satisfaction 
of seeing their extemporized gate emerge 
before them like a dark wall. 

As the pressure of the water held the 
boards in place, the two outside posts 
were now set inside, in a row with the 
first, as assistant supports; and Mart, 
getting upon the bridge, drove one after 
another with all his might into the bed 
of the channel. 

“Now, boys!” he said, jumping down 
from the abutment, ‘“‘we must make the 
most of our time! [I don’t warrant either 
of those posts to stand long, after the 
water begins to tear its way under.” 


Other 
sort of a 
Come along! it’s 


(Continued next week) 
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My Book “A Streak of Gold” FR 


tella all about handling manure to get. the 
greatest profit. Do noe buy a spreade 3 f 
make at any price until you have dropr 
postal asking for this great boo 
(costs you_ nothi: 
be t Sey raed b 
abou! e spreader business. Maile: 
} Get RIGHT on this tion be 
aad oan Gay Spreader proposition 
Wm. Galloway, Pres. 


Wm. Galloway Co. 


, 229 Galloway Sta, Waterloo 
























4.) Sturdy, well made. 
‘t batch per minute. 
thing for farmers. Most 
cessful mixer on the m: 
Sold at a price everyone 


afford. 

BLOCK MACH#NES 
Make your own and your neigh 
bors Bloc t 


Good prof 
CEMENT SILO MACHINE 
POST MACHINES 
aa our low wholesale prices be 
fore you buy, Address 
Contractor's Machinery Co- 
210 11th St., Keokuk, lows 
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Big Profits to Rider Agents of 
the Howard new style Bicycle. Met 
women, boys, girls, send at onc® od 
our free proposition. Learn al! abou 
this wonderful bicycle, entirely differ 
ent from the ordinary sort. j 
HOWARD BICYCLE CO., Dept. W. F., Trenton, Wb 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
M >_G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
M: \m. Herkelman, Elwood, Iowa. 
x. 3. J. Thompson and F. E, Jack- 
- Ty 


Tuy , § 






ithwest Iowa Breeders’ Asso- 


- , Shenandoah, Jowa; C. F. Mitch- 
P nandoah, Iowa, Manger. 

Nave —c. _E. Gibbs and Henry Moll, 

~ Kk e, Iowa. 

J Cahill Bros., Rockford, Towa. 

5 Uppermill Farm, Wapello, lowa. 

Ju Maasdam & Wheeler, Fairfield, 

Sun J. E. McCoy, German Valley, IIL 

a I. S. Fanning & Sons, Nemaha, 

June 1:—Geo. W. Cline, Pilot Mound, Ia. 

June 17—Bellows_Bros., Maryville, Mo. 

Oct. i5—James J. Horr, Mechanicsville, 
owa. 

aa \—Frank Pemberton, Iowa Falls, Ia. 

0 t. 20—J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ia, 

Oct. 21—E. W. Harmon, Marshalltown, 


ABERCEEN ANGUS. 


June 1 and 2—Chas._ Escher & Son and 
Escher & Ryan, Botna, Iowa. 
Sept. 15—W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, Iowa. 
Oct. 12—Wm. Cash, Williamsburg, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS. 


May 19—Warren T. McCray, Kentland, 
Ind. 
May 20—C. A. Watson & Sons and Henry 
Kruger, Galena, IIL 
June 1—Cyrus Tow, Norway, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
Oct. 5—James J. Horr, Mechanicsville, 





Wa. 
Feb. 9—S. O. Smalling, La Porte City, 
lowa. 
Mar. 3—Sando Bros., Colton, S. D. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach ns not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
{ssne in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the elec(rotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
canbe made after pages aremadeup. New advertise- 
ments, iowever, Can usually be inserted if received 
as tate as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


B. F. Marmion, of Farmington, Ia., 
is ertising some big type Poland China 
fall boars which he guarantees to give 
satisfaction or he will refund the pur- 















chase price. He informs us that he will 
pay the express charges on the first ten 
pigs sold. Write Mr. Marmion if inter- 


ested in securing a good Poland China fall 
boar.—Advertising Notice. 

Maasdam & Wheeler sell an extra good 
lot of Short-horr cattle at Fairfied, Iowa, 
on June 3d. In founding their herd, they 
bought the best females they could find, 
included a number of imported matrons, 
and they have consigned five head of im- 
ported Scotch cattle in the sale. Note 
their advertisement in later issues, and 
write for their catalog.—Advertising No- 
tice. 

J. E. MeCoy disperses his entire herd 
of Short-horn cattle at German Valley, 
Ii, on Friday, June 4th. He is successor 
to Coffman Bros., and this sale will be 
held on their farm. Buyers will find here 
the best specimens of the breed. Tops 
in breeding, and reliable producers. It 
will be a great oportunity to obtain foun- 
dation stock or good herd bulls. Write 
_ for the catalog.—Advertising No- 
ice, 

L. L. De Young, of Sheldon, Iowa, 
breeder of Duroc Jerseys, writes: “I 
have eight or ten nice gilts to spare, 
bred to farrow the last of May and June. 
They are well bred, of medium size, and 
bred to choice, heavy boned boars. I also 
have four or five good yearling boars to 
sell, in good condition for use any day, 
all of good length, good bone and feet.” 
If looking for a good Duroc Jersey boar or 
bred gilt, write Mr. De Young, mention- 
ae Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising No- 
ice, 

Polled Hereford bulls of good quality 
and size are advertised for sale by Dan 
Matag, of Laurel, Iowa. One has just 
turned two years old, and is a big, 
smooth fellow, sired by Buddy K., and 
out of an Ancient Briton bred dam. An- 
Other by the same sire, a deep, thick 
dark, curly-coated yearling, is a ful 
brother to Muggins, Mr. Matag’s present 
herd bull. His dam is a Mossom & Boyd 
bred cow, and he is quite a promising 
herd header. Besides the Polled Here- 
frods, Mr. Matag has a couple of horned 
Hereford bulls for sale. He has a good 
herd of cows and heifers. Write him if 
interested in buying, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 

Mr. G. F. Gruss, proprietor of a good 
herd of Short-horns at Greenfield, lowa, 

ow advertising a number of good 
& bulls for sale, all being Scotch in 
bree ding. Special attention is called to a 
qearling | Princess Royal, sired by King 

‘Onpareil, he a son of the show bull, 
Nonpareil Perfection, a bull for which E. 
Funke paid over $900; also to a good 
Cruickshank Gwendoline roan_bull, sired 
y \onpareil Victor, whose dam was 2 
°° daughter of Imp. Merry Hampton. 
poet er is a good white bull of the same 
reeding, and another is a thick, blocky 
red, sired by Excelsior, a blocky red 
Scotch bull, sired by Choice Sultan. Mr. 
uss is nicely located, his farm adjoin- 
ing town. He will be glad to hear from 
those interested in buying. His prices 
reasonable.—Advertising Notice. 

E. Summerville, of Manning, Iowa, 




















no offers for sale several Short-horn 
sac of serviceable ages, sired by the 
‘arding bred Scotch bull, Nonpareil Bri- 
&an All are reds, the best of which is 
a ely bred Scotch Village Bud, de- 





Scending from Imp. Village Blossom, the 


ae of the celebrated champion, Young 
hotsburn. The dam_ of this thick, 
Smooth, young bull is Village Love, by a 





son of Lavender King 34d, the sire of 
Sweet Violet 3d. Mr. Summerville has 
a splendid lot of strawberry roan calves by 
his new herd bull, Victor Gloster, owned 
jointly by Mr. Summerville and George 
Struve. He is a son of Imp. Jilt Victor, 
and is a bull of splendid quality and 
blocky type, of the Duchess of Gloster 
family. Write Mr. Summerville if inter- 
ested in buying, or he will be glad to 
have you visit him and see his herd.— 
Advertising Notice. 


THE HURLEY SHORT-HORN SALE. 


Messrs. E. J. Thompson and F. E. Jack- 
son, of Hurley, S. D., have joined forces 
for May 25th, at which time they will 
offer fifty head of very desirable Scotch 
cattie. To present these breeders in the 
right light before our readers, we wish 
to say that they are leaders in their 
vocation in the western section of the 
Short-horn world. Their enterprise, am- 
bition and money have placed them in 
the limelight wherever they are known. 
The cattle they will offer at this time are 
of the character and breeding that might 
well attract breeders from the entire 
country. At the head of their herds are 
bulls the equal of which have never be- 
fore. been owned within the borders of 
the state. In fact, Superb Goods, the bull 
Mr. Thompson purchased from the Bel- 
lows herd, is the only Short-horn bull 
ever owned in the state that won grand 
championship at the state fair. Six very 
choice sons of his are included in the 
sale. Pride of Avon, by Avondale, is the 
Jackson bull. He was purchased at the 
International as being the best bull of- 
fered, suitable for use in that herd. His 
get can not fail to impress Short-horn 
students. Of the many females deserv- 
ing of special mention to sell, bred to 
this bull, we can here mention but a few. 
Among them is Belinda, a superb daugh- 
ter of Whitehall Sultan and out of Imp. 
pn, og by Merry Mason; raised four 
calves in the past four years: two of her 
bulls sold for $390 each.  Forty-eighth 
Duchess of Gloster, by March Knight; 
Oakland Jilt, by Glenbrook Sultan, that 
has a corking bull calf at foot—some cow, 
too; Roan Lady 10th, by Imp. Shenstone 
Albino; Snowédrop, by Sultan, and out of 
Choice Graceful, by Imp. Choice Goods; 
Clara, by Village Denmark. Just remem- 
ber this one. Few as good can be found 
anywhere. A few top yearling daughters 
of Pride of Avon are included. Mr. 
Thompson’s females sell bred to the two 
bulis, Prince Cumberland and Albino 
Goods. The former is a son of*King Cum- 
berland 2d, and was purchased as a year- 
ling at the Powell sale a year*ago, for 
over $800, Albino Goods is the best liv- 
ing son of Superb Goods. He is in the 
$1,000 class. One of the atractive young 
cows is Victoria 12th, by Choice Knight, 
her dam being by March Knight, and out 
of Imp. Victoria 8th. Lady Barmpton 24d, 
by the $5,000 Imp. Lord Banff, sells. An- 


other that will cause the boys to “sit up. 


and take notice’ is Maxwalton Augusta 
7th, by Avondale. Her dam was by 
Count Amaranth, and the next dam Imp. 
Augusta 99th. Belle of St. Cloud is by 
March Knight and out of Imp. Fair Play 
4th, bred by Duthie. These are but a 
sample of the offering. It will be neces- 
sary to get the catalog to fully appre- 
ciate the list that will sell. Some of 
them have bull calves at foot that give 
unmistakable evidence of developing into 
high-class herd bulls. It is a rare lot of 
young bulls listed, and taking the offer- 
ing as a whole, it will surpass the ex- 
pectations of most people accustomed to 
attending Short-horn sales Heretofore 
it has not been an easy matter to induce 
buyers to go from the eastern states into 
Dakota to purchase material to improve 
their herds. In connection herewith, we 
can only say that if this policy is con- 
tinued, it is only a question of a short 
time until South Dakota will outstrip 
eastern states at the rate those people 
are purchasing the best Short-horns of- 
fered. Messrs. Jackson and Thompson 
are live wires in this line. Read their 
advertisement.—Advertising Notice. 


REMEMBER HERKELMANN’S SHORT- 
HORN SALE, NEXT WEDNESDAY. 


The splendid offering of Scotch cows 
and heifers, bred to his well known Scotch 
show bulls, True Cumberland 3d and 
Princely Sultan, together with the good 
lot of young Scotch bulls in the offering, 
should not fail to attract appreciative 
buyers to the Wm. Herkelmann_ Short- 
horn sale, at Elwood, Iowa, next Wednes- 
day, May 19th. Reference was made last 
week to the way Princely Sultan calves 
develop. There are none of his calves 
in the sale, but the fact that they have 
developed so well in the herd of his for- 
mer owner, Mr. E. M. Hail, should make 
buyers eager to secure a cow or heifer 
bred to him, in this sale. The True Cum- 
berland 3d calves have already demon- 
strated what they can do in the stock 
shows. The offering includes a son of 
True Cumberland 2d that won first for 
Mr. Herkelmann at Sioux City last year, 
and his show herd for this year is a True 
Cumberland 3d herd. Besides the show 
bull, which has just turned two, and _ is 
very deep and thick, Mr. Herkelmann also 
includes his well known show heifer, 
Ruby Goods, a winner in the two-year- 
old class last year. She is a daughter of 
Ruberta’s Goods, he a son of the cham- 
pion cow Ruberta and the show bull Gold- 
en Goods, by Choice Goods. She is bred 
to True Cumberland 3d for a September 
calf. Victoria Maid is another Ruberta’s 
Goods heifer in the sale. She is a red, 
coming four years old, a Cruickshank Se- 
cret, and bred to True Cumberland 34. 
One of the real choice young Scotch cows 
in the offering is Gypsy Maid 5th, a roan 
four-year-old, sired by Knight’s Count, 
and out of Gypsy Maid 4th, by Cumber- 
land’s Last. Both her grandsires, Cum- 
berland’s Last and Red Knight, are sons 
of Imp. Lady Douglas. She is a very 
choicely_ bred Gypsy Maid, and is of fine 
type and quality. She is bred to Princely 
Sultan. Mr. Herkelmann also includes 
the good breeding Cruickshank Orange 
Blossom cow, Princess Anita, the dam of 
two show heifers. She is a red, five years 
old, deep and thick, and is bred to True 
Cumberland 34d. ther attractions in- 
clude a Whitehall Rosedale heifer out of 





a Ruberta’s Goods dam, a Cruickshank 
Secret; also a daughter of Avondale, a 
red two-year-old, out of Imp. Rosebud 24d, 
by Prince Horace, he by old William of 
Orange; and a daughter of March Knight, 
out of Imp. Fair Play 4th, bred by Wm. 
Duthie; also a good daughter of Royal 
Hampton, by Imp. Merry Hampton, the 
grand-dam being Imp. Craibstone Beauty 
6th, by Craibstone; and a _ good Bruce 
Augusta heifer, sired by Victor Sultan. 
This heifer, and also the Hampton heifer, 
are bred to Princely Sultan. Then there 
is a nice lot of heifers, a number of 
them daughters of True Cumberland 3d. 
Nearly all are bred, and a number have 
calves at foot. The bull offering is good, 
as mentioned last week. The show bull 
mentioned above, and his full brother, a 
year younger, are among the attractions. 
All but two are Scotch and they are sired 
by noted Scotch bulls, mostly of White- 
hall Sultan, Avondale and Cumberland 
Last breeding. See announcement, and 
write for the sale catalog, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer. Also note that the 
sale follows the Burge sale. Try and 
attend both.—Advertising Notice. 


McCRAY’S HEREFORD SALE. 


At Orchard Lake Farm, near Kentland, 
Ind., on May 19th, Warren T. McCray 
will hold his seventh annual sale of high- 
class cattle. Fifty cows and twenty-five 
bulls are consigned, nearly all descend- 
ing from the great sire, Perfection Fair- 
fax. In the list of bulls are seen extraor- 
dinary specimens of the breed. Fourteen 
are sired by the great herd bull, nd 
many show bulls are found among this 
number. In fact, no sale in recent years 
has contained such a rare collection of 
Hereford bulls, and we hope our readers 
will take advantage of this opportunity to 
obtain a strictly first-class herd bull. 
One of these is Richard Fairfax, a thre- 
year-old by the old bull, and out of Real 
Lady, by Beau Real. He is a full brother 
to Dale Fairfax, that sold _in the last an- 
nual sale to Mr. Cook for $1,000. He later 
went to head a herd in South Dakota for 
more money, and gave entire satisfaction. 
Protector Fairfax is also a valuable herd 
header for some good herd. Mr. McCray 
rightly says of this bull, in his catalog, 
that he is “‘a magnificent bull that should 
go into one of the best herds in the land. 
He has size, quality and smoothness that 
we all admire. He is a full brother to 
the grand champion cow, Joan.” In ad- 
dition he has a valuable show yard rec- 
ord to his credit. Buyers will find the 
females equally attractive. Twenty-six 
head sired by the old bull form a grand 
collection from which to select high-class 
foundation stock. And all sell safe in 
calf to great sires. Twenty calves sell 
with their dams, which proves the fer- 
tility of the herd. Buyers will find it to 
their advantage to attend this sale if 
they want the best of the breed. Write 
for the finely illustrated catalog. A photo 
of every animal is printed therein.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


GEO. H. BURGE’S SHORT-HORN SALE. 


We wish to advise our readers that Col. 
Burge is consigning to this sale, which 
is to be held Tuesday, May 18th, near Mt. 
Vernon, Iowa, one of the best offerings 
ever seen at Wayside Farm. In pedigrees 
the catalog will show the very best that 
the herd book centains, and in conforma- 
tion, style, quality and merit they will 
be found high class. Mr. Burge is very 
enthusiastic over his offering, and he is 
fully justified, because he has put forth 
his best efforts and brought into play his 
wise judgment in making his sale attrac- 
tive and valuable. He has drawn heav- 
ily upon his best breeding matrons, which 
gives the buyer a great opportunity to 
obtain foundation stock. Parties looking 
for show material can find it listed in this 
sale. Sweet Lavender, a roan daughter 
of Villager, heads the list of females, 
with many other choice females to select 
from. Silver Sultan has proved a great 
sire at Wayside Farm, as his many sons 
and daughters will show. In fact, Mr.|! 
Burge’s success is due to his ability to 
select and maintain high class herd_ bulls 
at the head of his herd. He has always 
bred the major part of his sale offerings 
—and the records will show good aver- 
ages have always resulted at all times. 
However, in this sale he is consigning a 
number of good Scotch cattle from the 
Chandler-Jordan herd, both bulls and fe- 
males, and the good, practical kind, that 
will give a good account of themselves in 
proper hands. Mr. Burge is one of the 
most successful breeders of Short-horns 
in Iowa, and is worthy of your support 
if you are in need of good Scotch bulls 
or females. His sales are always con- 
ducted on the square, as he sells every- 
thing that he leads into the ring. Write 
him for his catalog, and arrange to be 
present sale day.—Advertising Notice. 


THE SHENANDOAH, IOWA, SHORT- 
HORN SALE, MAY 26TH. 


On Wednesday, May 26th, Messrs. C. F. 
Mitchell & Sons, of Shenandoah, Iowa, 
and other good Short-horn breeders of 
southwest Iowa, will hold an important 
public sale at Shenandoah, as announced 
elsewhere in this issue. Mr. Mitchell, 
well known as a reliable and successful 
breeder and exhibitor of Scotch Short- 
horns, will manage the sale, and also 
makes a good consignment to the sale, 
including a show yearling bull, a show 
bull calf, and a number of good Scotch 
cows and heifers, including a splendid 
daughter of Villager, and bred to Double 
Sultan, also a good daughter of the Vil- 
lager cow, the heifer being sired by_ the 
show bull, True Cumberland 2d, by True 
Cumberland, one of the best sons of Cum- 
berland’s Last. There are several at- 
tractions in the sale sired by True Cum- 
berland 2d, including the show bull, Cum- 
berland’s Pride, a roan September year- 
ing, whose dam is a daughter of Good 

, noted son of Choice Goods. Cum- 
berland’s Pride was a champion winner 
locally last fall, and was a candidate for 
honors at the American Royal and Inter- 
national, had those shows been held. A 
white bull calf, called Cumberland’s Heir, 
is another one in this sale to interest 
those looking for a Scotch show bull calf 
for this year. He is considered the best 
son of True Cumberland 2d, and his dam 





is a daughter of the extra good imported 
cow, Alma Fiora 79th. Another good bull 
in the offering, sired by a show bull, is 
Rosedale’s Gift, a red twelve months old 
son of the champion Whitehall Rosedale, 
and out of a Cruickshank Acorn dam. 
One of the best bred yearling bulls in the 
sale is Diamond Jubilee, by Masterpiece, 
and out of a Villager dam, and there are 
others of both Scotch and Scotch topped 
breeding, that will afford breeders and 
farmers a good selection for herd head- 
ers. There are some twenty bulls in the 
offering, and about as many cows and 
heifers. Among the older cows in the 
offering is Wimple’s Royal, dam of True 
Cumberland, one of the highest priced 
show sons of Cumberland’s Last. She is 
a Wimple, sired by Mildred’s Royal, and 
is bred to Double Sultan. Other attrac- 
tions include Dora Duchess, and Rams- 
den Queen, two good Scotch cows, the lat- 
ter with a Double Sultan heifer calf at 
foot. Besides the attractions in Scotch 
eattle, there are some of Scotch topped 
breeding that are of strong individual ex- 
cellence, representing old families, and 
sired by good Scotch bulls. The cattle 
are contributed by members of the South- 
west Iowa Short-horn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, and this is their first sale. Among 
the contributors, besides C. F. Mitchell & 
Sons,. are G. W. Mitchell & Son = 3 
Doty, John Spears, Ed Gudgell and Floyd 
Crane, all of. Shenandoah; also Bert E. 
MeMillan, Blanchard; Sam_ Pierce, Farra- 
gut; C. R. Draper, Coin: Frank N. Mor- 
gan, Red Oak; C. E. Linberg, Essex, and 
Messrs. Ames and Hutzell, of Randolph. 
The catalog is not yet at hand, but will 
be sent to those interested, if they will 
write Mr. C .F. Mitchell, as directed in 
the announcement. Do not overlook the 
time and place, Shenandoah, lowa, May 
26th.—Advertising Notice. 


BONEWELL OFFERS SHORT-HORNS 
FOR SALE, 


Mr. G. A. Bonewell, of Grinnell, Iowa, 
whose good herd of Scotch Short-horns 
is headed by Earl of Avondale, one of the 
good breeding sons of the champion Av- 
ondale, is now offering a number of good 
young bulls for sale, also a good bunch 
of cows and heifers bred to Earl of Avon- 
dale. Mr. Bonewell is not holding a sale 
this spring, and for this reason he has a 
nice offering to sell at private treaty. The 
bulls are roans and reds, one of the 
growthiest and best being an April yvear- 
ling, sired by Earl of Avondale, while his 
dam is a good daughter of Imp. Blinkbon- 
ny, one of the good imported cows in the 
herd. This is a thick, strong, good boned 
young bull, with a good head. Another 
good one by the same sire is a roan 
Cruickshank Flora, of good type. and 
quality, and also a good head. Another 
nice, smooth Earl of Avondale bull is a 
red roan of the Cruickshank Victoria 
family, the dam being a daughter of Lord 
Banff Jr. Then there is a deep, thick, 
young bull of the Cruickshank Emma 
family, and sired by Roan Knight 2d, and 
another is a nice roan, sired by Knight’s 
Goods, a grandson of Choice Goods. The 
all-reds include a choicely bred Secret, 
sired by Royal Champion, he by the show 
bul Lord Champion. The dam of this 
young bull is Forget-Me-Not, by March 
Knight. The ten females for sale are 
mostly two-year-old heifers, and bred ta 
Avondale, Better see Mr. Bonewell while 
you can make a good selection, if you are 
interested in buying.—Advertising Notice. 


SHORT-HORNS AND POLLED 
DURHAMS. 


Mav 27th is the date set by Messrs. C. 
E. Gibbs, of Klemme, Iowa, and Henry 
Moll, of Garner, Iowa, for a joint sale of 
Short-horns and Polled Durhams. Forty- 
eight head have been catalogued, of which 
thirty-four are females, and among these 
is a large number of Scotch cows of 
such popular tribes as the Nerissa, Acan- 
thus, Victoria, Orange Blossom, Dorothy, 
Secret, and Brawith Bud. The bull that 
is owned jointly by these breeders is Royal 
Marigold, a pure Scotch polled bull of 
the Marigold tribe. He is a product of 
the R. O. Miller herd. He is a nice roan 
and a very smooth individual. Most of 
the females will be bred to Royal Mari- 
gold, or have calves at foot by him. Eight 
of the bulls will be from a year to four- 
teen months old. Two are around twen- 
ty months, one two-year-old and one 
aged bull—Rupert G. Prairie Duke is an 
October yearling. He is a polled bull got 
by Crage’s Archer, a polled bull coming 
from a long line of polled sires. Much of 
the pedigree is of Bates breeding. The 
younger bulls are a very smooth, tidy lot, 
in splendid thrift but not fat. In fact, 
the offering will be lacking some in flesh 
to bring its real worth. This will be to 
the advantage of buyers, as the herd is 
a real working lot of cattle, raising 
calves annually. As a business proposi- 
tion, it commends itself to every well-to- 
do farmer and cattle raiser. The sale will 
be held at the Sterling Stock Farm, near 
Klemme, where five previous sales have 
been held. We _ will call attention to 
some of the females in our next issue. In 
the meantime, ask these gentlemen for a 
catalog. They are ready to mail. Read 
their ad in this issue.—Advertising No- 
tice. 


SIDE DELIVERY RAKES. 


The farmer who has used a side deliv- 
ery rake wiil not be without one, if he 
gets a satisfactory rake. It makes the 
work of haying a good deal easier, as 
they leave the hay in a loose windrow 
which enables it to cure readily. One of 
the well known side delivery rakes is the 
International, made by the International 
Harvester Co. of America, and the manu- 
facturers have issued some very interest- 
ing literature about this rake, and what 
it will do, and likewise about their ted- 
ders and their complete line of hay tools 
and machinery. A postal card or letter 
request will bring full particulars, and if 
you will advise them in just what par- 
ticular machine you are interested, they 
will be pleased to answer any questions 
you may wish to ask with regard thereto. 
They are interested in giving the user 
the most complete and accurate informa- 
tion possible with regard to all of their 
line of farm implements.—Advertising 
Notice. 
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Among the female ¢ 
also other good ones bred to Double Sultan and other good sires, or with calves at foot. 
For other particulars address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 





CG. F. MITCHELL, Sale Mgr., 


In this, our first Short-horn breeders association sale, we are offering a good lot of Scotch and 
Scotch topped Short-horns, from a dozen good southwest Iowa herds. 
of a good lot of cows and heifers, bred or with calves at foot. 
Scotch show bulls, among them is 


40 head, about half consists 


20 bulls are a good strong lot and include several high class 
Cumberland’s Pride, a roan September yearling, sired by the show bull, 
Also a white September show bull calf by same sire, the 


dam by Good Lad by Choice Goods. 
granddam being the splendid imported cow, Alma Flora 79th, and other good young bulls sired 


Southwest lowa Short-horn Breeders’ Association 
Sale of Sh 


SHENANDOAH, IOWA, WEDNESDAY, MAY 26, 1915 


TO BE HELD IN 


40 HEAD—20 BULLS 


by Whitehall Rosedale, Masterpiece, and other good sires. 


COL. KRASCHEL, 


attractions is an imported Villager cow, bred to Double Sultan, and her heifer calf by True Cumberland 2d; 
Come and spend the day with us. 


SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


Auctioneer 


ort-horns 


Of the offering numbering 
The 


True Cumberland 2d; 

















POLLED DURKRHAMS. 


rrr ALPRLAL LLL LS 


Polled Durham Bulls 


Six Herd Headers 
Double Standard 


and Polled blood. Sons and grand. 
sons of Champion of lowa X4729-276430, 


L. S$. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowa 


HALCYON POLLED BURHAMS 


sale—10 bulls and a few cows 
luded is an extra good herd bull 


in Scotct 


Strong 


now for 
and heifers. In: 
sired by the g 
Indian Ku 

mea fe 





w OoobDnDs, Chiles. Hansas 


IRA CHASE & SONS 





BUCK GROVE, IOWA 
Breeders 1 Rade a nda rd Polled 

*® an Herd headed by 

se Reau Victor, 





also few females. ales 


B98 2: >. 





Polled | hana 


Is of serviceable also a few fe- 


We can sult you 


ages, 


male 8 Address 


H.L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 


Laurens, lowa 





m7 EKEKF OKRDS. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


THE PARSIFALS 


Hugh Whiteford, Guilford, Mo. Mo. 


Polled Hereford Bulls 


ills for sale 

r Older 
see 
low a 






"kK Wr te o 
DAN MATAG, LL 


cH ESTER w HITES. 





O.1.C 1. C. and ‘Chester White 
Hogs For Sale 


a d € 


s rvice males, fa) 
nD trios NOL aki 


1 pigs either 
We have 400 
m prize win- 

yning blood 
We ship c. O. 


HARRY T, CRANUELL, Cass City, Mich. 
+H ESTE R WH ITES 














Two late ale by Minn. ist, and a 
1 ver of f boar pigs sired by O. K Mi kado 24d, 
grand chat n boar Kansas st f Also a 
few o ts for 
«< iowa 





Eo. Bors: r. 


AND« c HEST ER ww HIT E — 


O.1.€. 





amd gilts. a es Prolific. rge 
type holera immune Fre i Rue sh. Sciota Ill. 
O. a Cc ROARS. bred gilts and tried 
. we BI Qua and large tte Spe 
fe. BEATY.A ce 


MESCELLANEOTUS., 


eee 


Live Stoc k For Sale 





far ant DEPARTMENT. ork 
State Colleg *. Ames. Lowa. 
STOCK HOGS | 
5K e. for 
’ NTI - t rv Co.,2 l Stock 


| 














Director, Prince Fairfax, 


want the best of the breed, 





SEVENTH ANNUAL SALE 


45 Hereford Cattle 45 


At Galena, Illincis, Thursday, May 20, 1915 


Consisting of 20 Cows and Heifers and 15 Bulls; sired by Masquerader 109740, 
Chieftain, and other noted sires. 
the breed represented with the show 
write for the catalogue. 


C. A. WATSON & SONS, and HENRY KRUGER, Scales Mound, Illinois 


COL. FRED REPPERT. Auctioneer 


The best blood of 


bull, Masque Fairfax, included. If you 
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1 WILL GIVE YOU A PIG 


isfled. My fall pigs are of the 


if you are not sat 
q of tbe $1,500 boar, Longfellow Jr. 


mbo ind a sor 
Wr ite your war 
B. F. MAKM 











nost popular big type breeding, sired by the 1,000 ib. Wonder 
They 


are well grown and priced at rock bottom prices. 


Farmington, lowa 





40 Head of Cholera Immune Late Spring | 
and Summer 1914 Big Type 


POLAND -CHINA BOARS 


grand champion boar of 
Big Van, ason of Big Bone, 
ason of the 1100 pound Long King. 
Price #25 and 830 


Sired by Black Orange. 
Illinois state fair. 1914; 
and Giant King, 
These pigs weigh up to 225 Ibs. 
eac hift 2n soon Address 


take 
JOHN H. FITCH, Lake City, Lowa 


FOR SALE 


Big Type Poland - Chinas 


Sows bred for August and September farrow, all 
ages; one aged herd boar; one yearl ing boar; fall 
boar; spring pigs. Priced to sell. Write for parti- 
culars and describe what you want. We’ 1] fill your 
enter Address 





Mm. P. HANCHER, Rolfe, lowa 





Pe TE ee 
] AM OFFER ING 
United States. 
of used stal ions, al 
as good a stall 
a nominal price. 
15 stallions, all 





nearly all of my last 
season. Don’t forget 














a 


the “a ast 
I am 


Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, 


RO -A 
line of big. Mammoth Jacks ever seen in the 
aking stallions in on jack sales and have a barn full 
positively proven breeders. You can select 





sound and 


ion from this barn as was ever used in your neighborhood, for 

I have 
of which 
Mapids Jack Farm.on May 27t 
private daily sales throughout the sea 
importation of stall 
the date, Thursday. May 27th. 


set aside 15 fine jacks of various ages and sizes and 
I will sell in public sale at the Cedar 
This does not interfere with the 
on, as I have over 40 big jacks, and 
ions that I brought from Europe last 





L DeCLOW, Proprietor 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 





420401 Ib. black 3-year-old stallion; 1 
4 two 1950 lb. black 4-year-olds: a 197 01 Ib. 
year-old. greys; and two 1630 Ib 
2-year-old, my own raising. Sound. Re 
2260 ib. black imported horse and most 
guarantee them. Fast trains all 
FRED CHANDLER, 





1580 Ib 





agistered 


lirections. 


three 1900 lb 
}-year-old and a 21 
ack 2-year-olds; 
Percherons 
tly from imported mares. 


CHARITON. IOWA 


black 3-year-olds; 
90 Ib. 4- 
a 1640 lb. grey 
Sired by 
I will 








Price 


Also re D8 mares in foal. 
Com 


E. P. HAMILTON & SONS, 


> and see the ln. 








SHIRE, ae PERCHERON STALLIONS 


moved them—if not at our price, 
Mention this paper 


GARDEN GROVE, IOWA 


perhaps at yours. 





Imported and Home Bred 


Percheron and = 
Stailions and Mares 


1e War has stopped the 
horses, I have 







in porting of Pe ch- 


last Season 





amosa, lo w a 





Lefebures’ Belgians 


Largest Collection on Earth 


fore 





Write fo Tr catalog he pene 


oH, LEFEBURE & SON, Fairtax, lowa 


ight miles west of Cedar Rapids 





5 
} 
Please mention this paper when writing. 





Percherons— Belgians 
Shires—German Coach- 
ers—English Hackneys 


bred stal- 
is to 





1] on us or 


ne on Sunday. 


Greeley, lowa 





IMPORTED BELGIANS 


I) have a ¢ -hoice |] 
jl offer. 





ported as 1a 
teed 60 per cent f a] 
ters. <All ton hor 
he avier. with 
Write your wa 
R. F. FRENC H 
Independence. fowa 











When answering advertisements, 


please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





HIORSES. 





On 


Percheron Stallions 


Nine Head, 2 to 4 Years Old 


including Baron’s Pride, Illinois futurity winner. also 
first in open and American bred class, and his sire, 
saron Marquis, a 2310 Ib. 4-year-old. Prize winning 
Scotch Polled Durham Cattle, bot) sexes. 


LEEMON STOCK FARM, Hoopeston, Iinots 


TWENTY HEAD OF SHETLANDS 


The undersigned will sell 20 Shetland ponies, con- 
sisting of 15 mares, in age from yearlings to twelve 
years old: good individuals, all sizes and colors; 





three stallions, two geldings. Write your wants. 
A few Collies on hand. 
J. C. THOMPSON, Jamaica, lowa 





Mammoth Jacks 


For sale. Registered, well boned, one to six years 
old. If you need a high class jack, we have them, 
Prices right. Address 


NEILD BROS... Ogden, Boone Co.. lowa 





\LYDE STALLION. First and champion < 
Des Moinesshow. His breeding, rich; age 
three; weight, 1800. H. Lefebure & Sons, Fair 








AUCTIONEERS. 


ee eee—ee—e—eeeEeaeaEeEOOrererermemeeeeeaeeseese 


Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given in selling 
all kinds of property, and students furnished set of 
text books free, written by instructors. 

NEXT TERM OPENS APRIL 5 1915 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURF 
W. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. 
H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, |OWA 


Fine Stock Auctioneer. Also instructor iw 
Missouri Auction School, largest and best in the 


mrrrt 








world. Write today for free catalog or sale dates. 

at World’s Original and Greatest School and lecome 
independent with no capital invested. Every anch 
of the business taught in five weeks, Write today 


for free catalog. 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 
14 _N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


H. S., W. B. AND J, E. DUNCAN 


AUCTIONEERS 


iJ 
Clearfield, lowa 
All breeds of pedigreed stock a specialty. 
The past season has been our best. 3 
Help us make the next still better, and we will 
help you. 


L.A. Matern, Wesley, lona 


Pure Bred Live Stock Auctioneer 








Duroc Jerseys and Short-horns aspecialty. Lifetime 
experience in the pure bred business. Write for daces. 





JOHN R. THOMPSON 
Pedigreed Livestock Auctioneer 








Am booking dates a 1! and winter of 1 and 
1916, Forr aS ates write me at 
ME RRIL a: IOWA. 
aaa 





LIVE STOCK 

N.G. KRASCHEL s2:2.5°"% 
Marlan, Iowa 

tet 


TAMW ORTHS. 





or 


—e—naerrrr —— — — — — — eee» 


Tamworth Fail Pigs j 


20 gilts and 15 boars. Four big, husky ye 

just the thing for fall pigs. They are price it ) 
Write your wants with confidence of a square Gea 
J.B. MACKOY, Parenigett. lowa 
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AUTOMOBILE TIRE RECORD BLANK. 
For the purpose of keeping an accurate 
rd of tire mileage, the United States 
_ of Broadway and Fifty-eighth 
New York City, have prepared 

re sending out to those who request 

a set of tire record blanks. These 

nks provide for the number of the 
“the name of the maker, date of 
ase, the registry of speedometer 

, installed, the registry when dis- 

‘d. total miles of service, the first 

f the tire, and the total cost per 
[It eliminates guesswork in knowing 

vou get from automobile tires, and 

kes it easy to keep a record of tire 
eage. They are makers. of_ United 
stes tires, and in a special advertise- 
on our back cover, they call par- 
Jar attention to their chain_ tread 
ti-skid tires. They have issued some 
rv interesting literature with regard to 
this chain tread tire, which they would 
like to place in the hands of every owner 
of an automobile who reads Wallaces 

Farmer, and either a postal card or let- 

ter request will bring their tire blank 

record and full information concerning 
the chain tread and other United States 
tires. -Advertising Notice. 


GOOD HEREFORDS AT AUCTION. 


c, A. Watson & Sons and Henry Kruse 
ger will hold their seventh annual sale of 
high-class Hereford cattle at Galena, IIl., 
on Thursday, May 20th, when they will 
sell forty-five head of choicely bred Here- 
fords, sired by the best bulls of the breed. 
We are assured that nothing but good, 
reliable cattle are listed. A young show 
pull fourteerr months old is seen in 
Masque Fairfax, a grandson of the great 
Perfection Fairfax and out of Lady 
Masque 8th, by Masquerader, a show bull 
and a herd header for someone. Send for 
the catalog and arrange to be present 
sale day.—Advertising Notice. 


CATTLE INSTRUMENTS, 


A firm that has been making cattle in- 
struments for nearly one hundred years 
is the George P. Pilling & Sons cg OR. 
2304 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. They 
call particular attention, in a special ad- 
yertisement on page 777, to four different 
sets of instruments which they believe 
every catle owner will want either in 
whole or in part. One set contains their 
garget outfit and milk fever outfit, with 
twelve other cattle instruments, which 
are needed by every dairyman. hey of- 
fer to send this outfit for $15, prepaid to 
your address. Its regular value is $21. 
The Pilling Cattle Case No. 2 contains 
the milk fever outfit and eight other cat- 
tle instruments, which sells at $10, while 
the regular value thereof is $15. The 
other case contains the Pilling hard milk- 
er outfit, which comprises thet eat opener, 
bistoury, teat expander, milk tube, teat 
soap, etc. They offer to send it prepaid on 
receipt of $3. Each outfit comes in a nice 
little case, as will be noted by the illus- 
tration in the advertisement. All orders 
should be addressed to G. P. Pilling & 
Sons Co., 2304 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; and they will appreciate your men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer when ordering. 
—Advertising Notice. 


INTERESTING BUILDING BOOKS. 


The Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association have issued a series of in- 
ing and practical books on farm 
g. For example, there is a new 
hook which gives thirty-seven plans; 
anew barn book which gives four plans; 
a farm needs book which gives eight 
plans for various farm structures; a car- 
pentry book which gives twenty plans, 
and likewise a special book on the Uni- 
ted States government report on cypress. 
They will be glad, on postal card or let- 
ter request, or the filing out of the cou- 
pon which their no amo on page 
761 contains, to mail one or all of these 
books, and for the convenience of the 

















Sender, they have placed an Australian 
ballot square opposite the name of each 
book, and yau can mark a cross in front 
of the books desired. All requests should 
be addressed to the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Assn., 101 Hibernia Bank 


idg., New Orleans, La., or to 101 Heard 
National Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla.— 
Advertising Notice. 


THINGS FOR THE AUTOMOBILE. 


Everything in the line of automobile 
Supplies is handled by the H. W. Johns- 
Manville Co., of 312 Madison Ave., New 





York City. Their line comprises safety 
Warning signals, their long horn, for ex- 
ample, which is illustrated in their ad- 
Vvertisement on page 757, which runs 
Without batteries, and which gives a loud, 
clear, penetrating warning, selling at $5, 
and they have issued a special booklet 
wit egard thereto, as they think this 





warning signal will be of particular in- 
terest to a large number of automobile 
owners. It'is operated with either hand 
or elbow, is not dependent upon batteries, 
and in case your dealer can not supply 
you with this long horn, they will see 
that you are supplied direct. Their book- 
let also gives information with regard to 
their Carter carburetors, Jones speedo- 
meters, Johns-Manville shock absorbers, 
J-M auto clocks, J-M soot-proof spark 
plugs, and their full line. The booklets 
they have issued will be interesting to 
every one of our readers who owns an 
automobile, and either a postal card or 
letter request to the H. W. Johns-Man- 
ville Co., 312 Madison Ave., New York, 
will bring the booklet promptly.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 

HOW ABOUT A NEW HAY RACK? 

Our readers who will need a new hay 
rack this year will be interested in the 
special advertisement of the Burnham 
Mfg? Co., on page 760 this week. They 
have been making a hay rack which is 
converted into a bundle or loose hay rack 
as desired, very quickly, and it has been 
a very popular seller. It is built from 
hardwood and fir finishing lumber, with 
bolts and rods, there being no nails to 
work loose. It is painted-with pure lin- 
seed oil paint, and the Burnham Mfg. Co. 
claim it is the most economical rack you 
can buy. They would like to send Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers full particulars in 
regard thereto, and they have issued some 
circular matter which they think will be 
of interest. A postal card request will 
bring prompt information.—Advertising 
Notice. 


WHY THE NEW AUTOMOBILE NEEDS 
SPECIAL CARE DURING THE 
FIRST 1,000 MILES. 

The Vacuum Oil Co., of Rochester, N. 
Y., give some very interesting reasons 
why the new automobile needs special 
care during the first thousand miles, point- 
ing out the part that the proper oiling 
of the car plays in its satisfactory use 
and durability. They are makers of Gar- 
goyle Mobiloils, and by careful experi- 
mentation, they have determined what 
particular brand is best designed for the 
use of each make of car. They have is- 
sued a table which gives the result of 
their findings, and this table lists prac- 
tically every car known. It is repro- 
duced in condensed form in their adver- 
tisement on page 750, and they will be 
glad to have you look up this advertise- 
ment, and read it, particularly the new 
automobile owner, as they are satisfied 
that it has valuable as well as interest- 
ing and practical information for him, as 
well as for the old user of an automo- 
bile. They have issued a complete stan- 
dard guide for the correct lubrication of 
automobiles, which they will be glad to 
send to our readers, and if you would 
like a copy thereof, just drop them a 
postal card or letter, mentioning the ad- 
vertisement in Wallaces’ Farmer, and it 
will come by return mail.—Advertising 
Notice. 

SPECIAL TIRES FOR FORD CARS. 


The Pennsylvania Rubber Co., of 
Jeannette, Pa., have placed on the mar- 
ket a special Ford type of their well- 
known Vacuum Cup tires, and they are 
guaranteed for 4,000 miles. The special 
feature of their tires is that they are oil 
proof, and they have issued some very 
interesting literature telling about this 
Ford tire, and also about their tires for 
heavy cars, which they will be glad to 
send to Wallaces’ Farmer readers on re- 
quest. An excellent idea of the Vacuum 

up feature of Pennsylvania tires can be 
gained by referring to the advertisement 
on page 760. Vacuum Cup tires for 1915, 
they advise us, embody a new toughening 
process that adds 50 per cent to the strong 
wear resistance, and they are sold at a 
very substantial reduction in price this 
year. A postal card will bring prompt 
information with reference to Vacuum 
Cup tires.—Advertising Notice. 
FAIRBANKS MORSE GASOLINE EN. 

GINES AT $39. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., who for many 
years have been recognized as manufac- 
turers of standard gasoline engines, call 
attention to their Jack Junior pumping 
engine, which is advertised at $39, f. 0. b. 
Beloit, Wis., mounted on heavy wood 
base, complete with battery and accesso- 
ries, ready to run. It can be used for 
pumping water, for grinding corn, or for 
any other work on the farm requiring 
more than hand power, up to the limit 
of its capacity. They have issued some 
interesting literature about this engine, 
and also about their larger engines, which 
sell at proportionate prices, and they 
will be glad to send it to readers of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer on request.—Advertising 
Notice. 





FRANK HOLDS GOOD ANGUS SALE. 
The R. W. Frank Angus sale, at Ren- 
wick, Iowa, May 4th, was most success- 
ful, especially when one considers the 
almost impassable condition of the roads. 
Mud was so deep that automobile driving 
was out of the question, which fact kept 
many from attending in this popular go- 
ing fashion. Notwithstanding this, the 
merit of the offering was such as to 
bring out both new and old _ breeders, 
which, together with the good local sup- 
port, made possible the very satisfactory 
average of $141 per head on the fifty-two 
catalogued lots. Mr. Frank is to be com- 
plimented on the excellent condition in 
which the offering was presented. Colonel 
Igo announced at the opening of the sale 
that it was the best conditioned lot it had 
been his good fortune to sell this year. 
The great bull Bromo did not lack for 
P+, sami from sale atendants. Not 
aione were compliments showered upon 
this bull, for which Mr. Frank paid $1,130 
—but upon his get as well. People no 
longer need to guess as to how Bromo is 
going to breed. It is safe to say that the 
average was considerably higher than as 
though the herd had been headed by a 
good, average bull. Professor Smith, for- 
merly of the University of Minnesota, 
but now with the Hill bank at St. Paul, 
contributed two cows and a bull, which 
failed to get in the catalog. These sold 
for an average of $194. They are not fig- 
ured in the Frank average. B. C. Dove, 
of Iowa, made valuable selections froin 
among the females, Pride of Glee fell to 
his lot at $305—the top of the sale. H. 
D. Richard, a new Iowa breeder, pur- 
chased the splendid Erica heifer, Essie 
Erie, at $237.50. The sale did not lag at 
any period. Mr. Frank has fully demon- 
strated his worth as a cattleman. His 
example is a good one for other young 
men to emulate. But two dropped below 
the $100 mark. All others are listed. 
Auctioneer Silas Igo did excellent work 
on the block. He was well assisted by 
L. A. Matern. The list follows: 
FEMALES. 


Homedale Blackbird 11th, Sept.,’08; 
Francis T. Martin, Wall Lake, 
BREE EAR A Rae ae $190.00 

Blackhoma, Apr.,’13; Chas. Escher, 
pT a are er 165.00 

Francis Blackbird 3d, Mar., ’14; M. 

S. Nelson, Goldfield, Iowa ...... 112.50 

Just Blackbird, Mar., °14; Chas. 
BEMNOTS. NEL vcccdandvivaceaedaace Rae 

Blackcap Lady B. 5th, Jan., '14; 


CHAS. PSCHOr, JFs occascas ain sreees 180.00 
Essie E., Apr., ’09 (and b. calf); 

PONS "Fe DOME ca ccsedsscsncce 230.00 
Essie Eric, Nov.,’12; H. D. Richard, 

Webster City, Iowa .....cceseees 237.50 
Kezie, June, ’08 (and c. calf); B. 

C. Dove, Shell Rock, Iowa ...... 205.00 


Pride of Glee, Sept., ’07; B. C. Dove 305.00 
Pride of Glee 2d, Nov., ’11; B. C. 


PO Maca catsces pudds dee ee aeaaeaes 185.00 
Keilior’s Heather, Feb., ’11; Escher 
& Ryan, Irwin, TSWS .cccccecss -» 175.00 
Heather Hay, Sept., ’07 (and ce. 
CI) Ee FOE Fadcacanccecce. SIMO 
Keillor’s Mayflower, May, ’03; B. C. 
Dove ..... PER Oe rere 
Heather Hay G., Nov., ’11 (and b. 
GG) Fi. Cs TABVO Seeds wcccecesccse 19600 
Thura’s Pansy, Mar., ’13; Escher & E 
A Ea SEE ee RE 162.50 
Rosette of Renwick, July,’12; Henry 
Wade, Clarion, Iowa ........-- + 127.50 
Bessie’s Eve, Sept., '12; Jos. Frank, 
pe ee rer errr rrr 105.00 


Bessie 2d of Edenwold, Apr. a 
John Callesen, Renwick, lowa ... 107.50 
Bessie of Edenwold, Jan., ’08; M. 


S,. INGINOM nd ccd paecseccas eamamaaa 115.00 
Clarette, Jan., °14; C. M. Stark- ’ 

weather, Greene, Iowa .........- 105.00 
Clarissa of Edenwold, May, ’14; G. 

Lokerse, Kanawha, Iowa ....... 100.00 


Clara Mayette 2d, Aug., 709; Joseph 

ee ee gavacanclacsade metre 
Mary Macbeth 2d, July, °11; Johns 

& Helmke, Renwick, Iowa ....... 110.00 
Princess Macbeth, May, ’18; G. Lo- 

RN pikes ceva naeaeae EE i 
Berth Macbeth 2d, Nov., ’11 (and c. 


calf); M. S. Nelson ...... unease 160.00 
Lassie’s Lela, Jan., °14; Hemke 
ee Dui aes awe din wae Cele 100.00 


Katie E., Aug., ’°12; Henry Wade... 125.00 
Kate’s Best, Apr., ’14; John Calle- 


0 ERS Fe ere mT er 107.50 
Edenwold’s Duchess, July, ’13; Carl 
Rosenfeld, Kelley, Iowa ......... 35,00 


Tsareta, June, °13; A. L. Middieton, 





Bagle Greve, TOWG «0506s ce vecin. 117.50 
Clarion Kate, Nov.,’13; Chas. Esch- 

er, Jr. 
Aggie of Imp., Dec., °12; C. M. 

Starkweather, Greene, Iowa .... 107.50 
Young Tess, Nov.,’12; A. L. Middle- 


ROU bccncscudsdectinaeeeal ee a 130.00 
Black H. Beauty, May, °13; H. E. 

Ruffridge, Greene, Iowa ......... 102.50 
Aggie’s Pride W., Jan., '12; Helmke 

es. htwetvne vakeae Ceesssetesee, bOeOe 
Alta’s Rose D. 2d, Mar., ’10 (and b. 

calf); Helmke Bros, .cccceccccess 125.00 
Heather Girl T., Mar., °14; Chas. 

Escher, Jr. rots ceees teseeenecss BeOe 
Edifor, Dec., ‘13; Frank Rhoda, 


CEL, TOW cesccdedencdsaeeacs 185.00 
Essorus, Jan., ’14; A. L. Middleton 225.00 
Primus F., Jan., °14; A. J. Larson, 

Milford, TOW ..ccccrvcccvavccecs 160.00 
Pal, Oct., 13; Escher & Ryan.... 125.00 
Kaiser H., Apr., '14; H. H. Sample, 


RAS IOUS oo isasucenaconeasee 100.00 
Flower’s Bud, June, '14; H. Blake, 

SUGMUNIOND SONNE <u cucteceusacnenee 102.50 
Eli Bromo, May, ’14; E. J. Cody, 

WOR CEG OWE. fc cccdv dae cacdece 120.00 


Crumpy, Nov., ‘13: M. "S$! "Nelson! 140.00 


Mayro, Jan., °14; E. M. Smith, 
ae, rrr rrr 132.50 
Berth Macbeth Prince 2d, Mar., '14; 
W. Star, Renwick, Iowa ........ 112.50 
Algona Edgewood 2d, Oct., ’09; 
Thos. Burg, Renwick, Iowa ..... 115.00 
Alita’s King, Nov., '13; I. Gil- 


lispe, Renwick, Iowa ......++---- 110.00 
SUMMARY. 
40 females sold for $5,745; average, $143 
12 bulls sold for $1,627; average, 135 
52 head sold for $7,372; average, 141 
—Advertising Notice. 








TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 


Short-horns for Sale 





Eight good young Scotch 
bulls, sired by Earl of 
Avondale and other good 
sires. Also ten good cows 
and heifers, mostly Scotch, 
bred to Earl of Avondale. 
Prices reasonable. Call or 
write. Address 
Grinnell, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE 


Three reds of serviceable ages, sired by Nonparell 
Brigand, by Imp. Nonparell Brigand. One ts a Vil- 
lage Bud, and is a good, thick, smooth Scotch bull, 
ata very moderate price. 

W.E. SUMMERVILLE, Manning, Iowa 


MULE FOOT HOGS. 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


The early pigs will be ready to ship about May 20th. 
They are sired by prize winning boars and out of 
daughters and granddaughters of King CHARLES, 
champion at two state fairs. Write now. We will 
reserve them. FARGO & MYERS, Redfield, 8. D. 


Mule Foot Hogs. Rest come and 


service- 
able males. Booking orders for December farrowed 
pigs. M. C. Alloway, Elsberry, Missouri. 






ms 


G. A. BONEWELL, 

















DUROC JERSEYS. 
DEFENDER—HIGH MODEL—EDUCATOR 


REAL DUROCS 


We are booking spring orders for pigs by the great 
champion, High Model; also Educator by Ohio Chief, 
and a son of Defender and Sunkist High Model, the 
best junior yearling in Iowa. Sows by Crimson Won- 
der Again, High Model, Model Chief II and Edu- 
cator—none better. Get inearly. Few fall boars. 


GEO. A. ROMEY, Melvin, lowa 


Duroc Bears—Short-horn Bulls 


Utility Stock Farm offers for sale several good 
Duroc Jersey fall boars and two roan Short. 
horn bulls. Would spare some sows bred to 
our herd boar. Crimson Royal. 


8. 0. SMALLING, La Porte City, lowa 
Duroc Jersey Boars 


10 Fine Summer Boars 10 
15 Medium Sized Gilts 15 
3red for May and June farrow. 


L. L. DeYOUNG, Sheldon, lowa 


















PDUROC JERSEYS. 








~~ 


tt om j } the pride of the north (a Cherry Chief and Proud Colonel boar), 
now heads cur herd of champion bred Durocs. A few fall boars 
by the champion Chief Model for saie. One is a real show 

Address 


specimen, 


DUROC FARMSTEAD, A. 0. McMULLEN, Prop., Estherville, lowa 


Farm one mile south of Superior. 




















Sale Will Be 
Held at the 


J. L. MciLRATH, 
Auctioneer 


Draft Sale of Scotch and Scotch Topped 
Short-horns and Polled Durhams 


From the Herds of C. E. Gibbs, Kiemme, lowa and Henry Moll, Garner, lowa 


Sterling Stock Farm, near Klemme, la., Thursday, May 27 


Free conveyance from both Garner and Klemme. ; ; 

Forty-eight head make up the offering, 14 bulls and 34 cows and heifers. Many cows have calves at foot and are near calving 
to the service of Royal Marigold X 397819, a Scotch Polled bull selected from the R. O, Miller herd, a grandson on dam’s side of 
Imp. Scotch Marigold. The offering includes worthy specimens of the Victoria, Secret, Orange Blossom, Acanthus, Brawith Bud, 
Dorothy and Nerissa Scotch tribes, besides some good Young Marys, Rose of Sharons, Young Phyllis and Kirklevington tribes. 
They will be sold in good farm condition, void of any surplus flesh. ; 
lot of youngsters. Ask for the catalog. It is ready for distribution. Address either 


C. E. GIBBS, Klemme, lowa, 


They are the real revenue producers. The bulls are a tidy 


or HENRY MOLL, Garner, lowa 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 





EEC T-ELCPEE NS. 


“SPRUCEMEAD FARM” 
SCOTCH 


Short - horns 
onaid your iz bulls for 
laos i. is hina 
F it BE ANSON 
a 


seu | Fifth Avenue 
Sheldon. 


Se i mas 


Some Choice Roans and Reds 


We have bulls to suit every buyer. Priced t 





——" fowa 





and ¢ ‘ ‘ eeder Ke sdale 2d, a pou son 


of Avouda it head 


LOVELAND stock FARM, 


Scotch $h Short - horn Bulls | 


ver of saga © inne 


Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


Scotch bulls. of Avondale and 
Last eeding—roans and reds of ¢ ! ; | 
i Also thie year-old herd b Vic r Favorite, 
a ick, red yw bullof Cruickshank Flora fau 
Prices very reasonable. 
Call or write. 


WM. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


Scotch Short- horn Bulls 


“ul Seo teh Short-horn bulls f 


FARM ADJOINS TOWN 
G. F. GRUSS, Greenfield, lowa 
; THE SCOTCH Eats 
White Sox Marshal 385420 
f \ A S-year-old 1 en sire of wortl } \ 


BR AN .PaPI ED, fowa 


Short-horn Bulls and Heifers 


gzeod Scote he aegis In ing are 


d 
a. “. € 


Elisworth, 


S47 200 1 ag years, a t 
nseful, practica na the best t esoft ! 
Wr ' mw visit Prairie non Far Ir at hg & 7 


SHORT- HORN ‘BULLS | 


Yr immedia ' 
\ L i ‘ { f i are 
t 1 where it wi attract any farmer want ng a 
1 Ad “8 
nat A CHASE & SON. 


10 SHORT-HCRN BULLS FOR SALE 


From months Scot« an 
You will be pl eased with these y« ungeter ., 
are priced where any farmer can use them 


HELD BROS., Hinton, Piymouth Co., 

SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE “3. 
F ve bulls, 18 to @ months old, and spring calves,a 
mober etraight 6c otect Also, heifers coming 2-yr.- 

bred to grandson of C hoice Goods. Bargains. 


se BEINF OD a SONS, Liscomb,. lowa 


A Roan Scotch Herd Header 


Fo RK SAL 
calved July 27th, 1913, also 4 red soot ch bulls around 
one year old 


DAVENPORT & MACK. Belmond,. lowa 


15 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 


and 15 young cows and heifers: reds and 
roans; tuberculin tested. Sired by Anoka Marshall 
278291 and Burwood Duke 308446 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, 


Walnut Lawn Farm 


offers for sale five bulls of serviceable ages. and a 
few cows and heifers. Write for particulars or visit. 


JOS. H. DEHNER, Cascade, Ia. 


Short- -horn pane —sont 


and good 


Buck Grew e. Ta. 


10 to te 


phe gto 


lowa 


Herd Est. 









Rockford, lowa 











1 roans of best Scote h breeding 
Pric to sel 





enough tot ead herds. 


J. G. WESTROPE, 


Sexy: Herd Headers 


March yearlings. one older—a — 
the show b 


t a ‘calves by 
‘larion. Write. or come and see them. 


=, lowa 








Walnut, Lowa 


Satara Bulls for Sale 


Six ex ra goo 





»> head any herd Vr te. fc r r breading 





ivr 


Ad 
Andrey w Ste “ art, Rockwell c ity. lowa 








Short- horn Bulls for Sale | 


ore 7 ndaitio ind ready | for service; 


\s la Regu ar 5 
«. 3. WILKINSON. EK. 2. 


16 Short-horn Bulls 16 


Colfax. lowa 











+ rate r ts 
NEAL BHROS.. Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Ta. 


7—Short- horn Balle—7 


> mont 









G ugh it bree 


rm n city lim 
aameeen, ‘howe 
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GooD ENOW : 
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May 14, 


1915, 











NicCray’s Greatest Sale 


High Glass Hereford Cattle 
Kentland, Indiana, Wednesday, May (9 




















SHOW CATTLE 
BREEDING CATTLE 


STRICTLY TOPS OF 
THE BREED 


75 HEAD 


25 BULLS 
50 COWS 























ALL THE BULLS ARE SONS OR GRANDSONS OF 


THE KING OF HEREFORD SIRES 


PERFECTION FAIRFAX 178767 


except four. Herd headers and SHOW BULLS are 
numerous. A grand lot of two-year-old heifers are listed. 
Twenty-six head are sired by Perfection Fairfax and his 
sons, and all sell safe tothe best of sires. Twenty cows 
sell with calves at foot. In fact, buyers will find the best 
offering ever made from Orchard Lake Farm. 

A good illustration of every animal is found in the cata- 
log. Write for it and arrange to be present sale day. 





WARREN T. McCRAY, Kentland, Indiana 


COLS. REPPERT, IGLEHEART and HUXLEY, Auctioneers 

















HERKELMANN’S ANNUAL 


Shorthorn Sale 


High Glass Scotch Cattle 


To bs held at the farm, one mile west of 


Elwood, la., Wednesday, May 19 














TRUE CUMBERLAND 34 








42 Head—10 Bulls, 32 Females—42 Head 


Cows bred to show bulls or with calves at foot 


A splendid lot of Scotch bulls, including the show yearling, Roan Cumber- 
land, by True Cumberland 34d, and a strictly high class offering of cows and 
heife rs, nearly all Scotch and by noted sires, will be sold at this time. The 
cows are br oe to the superior Scotch show bulls, True Cumberland 3d 353220, 
by one of the greatest sons of Cumberland’s Last, and to gh Sultan 
390513, by Whitehall Sultan, out of aCeremonious Archerdam. Both Princely 
Sultan and True Cumberland 3d are sires of great merit, as their how re cords 
and prize winning ancestry would indicate. A number of the cows have calves 
at foot and are rebred. You are cordially invited to come to the sale, where 
you can see this good offering, the herd bulls and the rest of the herd. Write 
today for the sale catalogue, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Cols. Kraschel. Burge 


WM. HERKELMANN, Satactinxtatonts ~=ELWOOD, IOWA 


G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa, sells Short-horns May (8th. Attend both sales. 
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— 


ab DE" m anne. 


25 Short-horn Bulls 


sired by 
BTOLID; 


Gloster’s Kear and ©€ artieman 


reds and roans In color; fro 


months; from the best tribes of the breed a nd th 
tyle and quality that will please, Will also se) 
herd bull Castleman, 4 years old, right ip oven 


way. If you need a herd bull, see us or write, 


LANAGHAN BROS., Charlotte, lowa 


20 Short-horn Bulls 20 


Scotch and Scotch Topped 


From 12 to 20 months; sired by the 2400 po nd sire 
Sultan's Calculator 224973, The ooth, 
beefy quality kind that will satisfy critical eres 
and at reasonable prices. Write or visit the ¢ rn 


R. E. WATTS & SONS, Miles, . lowa 


Oakdale Scotch Short- horns 


Hopeful Camberiand, 
of show calves, In service, Stock now for sale {n- 
cludes a Scotch show bulla red, heavy bullt year. 
ling, sired by Hopeful Cumberland, y 


JOS. MILLER & SONS, Granger, Mo, 


B" LLE VERNON DAINY aban horns 
Herd bull, Silver Chief, grandson of Rox ¥ 
side, Herd contains Ruth 3d, 831 Ibs. butte: 
Ibs mil k in 1 yr Charlotte B., 706 Ibs. but 
15401 Ibs. milk: Dolly (with 2d calf), 692 1) 

and 11290 Iba, milk, Ruth 3d holds the work 
record of the breed and CharlotteB, the hi, 

average. High class bulls from 1 month t Ts 
old. Residence in town H.-L. COB « NON, 

independence, Lowa. 


a show bull and sire 





JERSEVS, 





We h have sold all t the heifers and heifer calves 
we had advertised, but still have some 
mature cows, bulls and bull calves 
Any one of which is good enough to head any 
herd, that we are offering very cheap, considering 
the breeding. Come and see them or write. We 


know we can please you. 
Armagh Jersey Farm, Oskaloosa, lowa 


HOLSTEINS. 


nen 


Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm herd of Holsteins, 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747; junior 
sire Dutchland Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average of 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 !bs.) Herd numbers about 
50 head, the very best breeding and blood lines, 

Young — reads for service, fine individ. 
uals. Address 


BEAVER © VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falls, lowa 


ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Forty-two cows and heifers in herd average over 
20 ibs. A. R.O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and heifers. We have been breeders for 30 years. 
Correspondence and inspection invited. 
McKAY BHOS., Waterloo, 





eee 





flowa 





RED POLL. 


Pleasant View Farm 


offers Red Polled cows, heifers and young bulls. 
Several are suitable for showing this fall. Far par- 
ticulars address B. A. SAMUELSON, 

Sac County, lowa 


Bulls— Red Polled— Bulls 


Four good, large ones of serviceable ages, several 
coming on a little younger. Sires, Duke 20646 and 
Jumbo 23810. Priced to move them. 


MYRON SCHENCK, 
Linwood Farm Red Polls 


Linwood Farm now offers a few yearling Red Polled 
bulls, and some fine young bull calves from six 
eight months old. Some of these are from advaneed 
registry dams. Call and see them or write. 
E. E. TRACY & SON, Nashua. 


Kiron, 





Algona, lowa 





iowa 





boeeseiainieealn ANGUS. 


30 ANGUS S BULLS 


We are now offering for sale a splendid | 
yearifng bulls—thick fleshed, heavy built, qua itty 
fellows, sireti by Ben Hur of Lone Dell, a superior 
son of the champion Erwin C; Balmot Jr.. by the 
show buli Belmont, and Black Oakfield by Black 
Woodlawn, three as good Angus herd bulls as can be 
found in one herd. Leading families well represent 
ed. Farm near town on Interurban from Des Mvines 


to Colfax. 
R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellviile, |owa 


Alpine Aberdeen-Angus 


For sale—The best young Blackbird bull 
ever produced in Alpine herd 
Have used him on best females in herd. Owing to 
inship, cannot use him more. He is good enough 
for the best breeders. Aiso a few younger 
bulls to offer. 


0. R. Stevenson & Son, Quimby, Cherokee Co., !a 








Tag your stock—best and ghenpest means of 


identification for a pe a Cm y ——— 
Name, address and num m tags. 
Catalog and samples free on oo 

F. S. Burch & Co., 155W. Heres St. Chicago 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Extraordinary Short-horn Sale 





BEST OFFERING FROM WAYSIDE FARM 


At Mi. Vernon, lowa, Tuesday, May 18 




















55 HEAD—35 Females, 20 Bulls 


Best of Scotch Tribes 
Show Cattle Tops of the Breed 


























The major part of the yéung heifers and bulls are sired by one of the best sons of Whitehall Sultan—SILVER 
SULTAN. Ten mature cows and a show heifer by Villager are listed. The famous Victoria, Missie, Lavender, Non- 
pareil and other choice Scotch families are represented. Nothing ordinary is consigned. Oan satisfy the most fas- 
tidious in breeding and the most exacting judges with merit and quality. Herd bulls qualified to head the best herds 
in America are numerous—and the females cannot fail to satisfy—so if you need a strictly high class bull or Scotch 
cows and heifers for foundation stock, try and arrange to be present sale day. Your presence will be appreciated. 

Write for the catalog and mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


GEO. H. BURGE, 


COLS. N. G. KRASCHEL and 


THEO. MARTIN, Auctioneers MT. VERNON, IOWA 


WM. HERKELMAN sells 42 Short-horns at Ellwood, near Mt. Vernon, May 19th 







(31) 779 

















E. J. THOMPSON 
Wayside Farm 


SCOTCH AND ALL SCOTCH 








50 HEAD OF ARISTOCRATS 











F. E. JACKSON 
Urbandale Farm 





HAVE BEEN SELECTED FROM CUR TWO WELL KNOWN HERDS TO PRESENT TO THE PUBLIC AT 


URBANDALE FARM 


ADJOINING 


HURLEY, S. D., TUESDAY, MAY 25 


It is but natural for men to take pride in offering an article of real merit. Pure bred Short-horns 
from widely known and recognized ancestors have in all ages appealed to the finer senses of man. 
Note carefully the list following which indicates briefly what may be expected from the offering we will 
sell. Of the 40 females the greater part are by the following noted sires: 

Pride of Avon and Superb Goods (our two prominent stock bulls), Whitehall Sultan, Avondale, 
Village Denmark, March Knight, Sultan Supreme, Choice Knight, Imp. Lord Banff, Lavender Clipper, 
Happy Sultan, Glenbrook Sultan, Imp. Shenstone Albino, Sultan, Lavender King, Etc. 

Practically every female will have calf at foot or will be safe in calf to Pride of Avon, Prince Cum- 
berland or Albino Goods. 

Ten young bulls of superb character and rich breeding will tempt those seeking a herd bull. ; é 

With due regard for modesty, yet wishing the facts to be known, we will state that the offering is 
much superior to any ever sold within the borders of the two Dakotas. We are producing a class of 
Short-horns that will compare favorably with the best on the continent. Comeand spend the day with us. 


L. B. Churchill, of Hurley, contributes 8 head. 








FOR CATALOG ADDRESS EITHER 


E. J. THOMPSON, or F. E. JACKSON, Hurley, South Dakota 


CAREY M. JONES, J. A. BENSON and H. 0. TELLIES, Auctioncers 
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“Chain Tread”’ Tires with our Tire Record 
Cards that we supply FREE 


“Chain Tread” Tires create confidence in motoring. They give you safety 
from skidding, fewer punctures, long mileage—at popular prices. 


Keep a tire record. You will have definite proof of “Chain Tread” superiority. 


“Chain Tread” Tires 


Safety experts acknowledge our rubber chain tread, built on this powerful 
modern tire, to be an absolutely marvelous anti-skid device. 











“Chain Treads” are not simply a fancy design stamped on a tire—they are 
real anti-skid tires. Send your name and address, for a set of Free Tire Record 


Blanks, to United States Tire Company, Broadway at 58th St., N. Y. City 
‘‘Chain Tread ’’ Tires are sold by Leading Reliable Dealers. Do not accept substitutes 


United StatesTires — 


Made by the Largest Rubber Company in the World we 
Operating 46 mons < 





















Prove the Sapeiiasliy. of the F amous Popular-Priced 


























